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THE AYRSHIRE COW. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN, 


If Ayrshire cattle are “Tess p srominently before the public than 
they were a few years ago, it is not from any falling off in quality, 
but because public attention has been largely diverted to other 
breeds. There is nothing sensational or phenomenal about the 


Ayrshire. She is distinctively “tthe farmer’s cow,” easily kept, and 
producing good-paying quantities of fairly rich milk. A good gen- 
eral average is the rule of the breed, with none of those rare and 


extraordinary individual yields of milk or butter which have helped 
to advertise some of the other breeds, One Ayrshire herd in the 
vicinity of New York 
city produces an aver- 
age annual yield of 
six thousand pounds 
of milk for each cows 
The winter food con- 
sists largely of oats 
and peas, sown to 
gether and cut while 
the pea vines and oat 
straw are still succu- 
lent and the grain of 
each in an immature 
condition. The Ayr- 
shire bull which 
stands at the head of 
the herd is worked 
daily in a tread-mill 
which supplies power 
to the feed - cutter. 
The bull is far more 
healthy and quiet 
than if he was kept 
standing idle from 
day to day. The milk 
of the Ayrshire cow 
contains from three 
and a half to four and 
a half per cent of 
butter fat, The cream 
globules are smaller 
than those in the milk 
of Channel Island cat- 
tle, and therefore do 
not rise as readily. 
But the centrifugal 
separator has done 
much to equalize this 
matter. A high Brit- 
ish authority says: 
“The Ayrshire cow is 
fast superseding the 
other dairy races in 
England, being extensively sought after to crop the verdant pas- 
tures of that country. She graces innumerable dairy farms in 
Holland, has crossed the wide Atlantic, and feeds along the north- 
ern as well as the southern shores of the river St. Lawrence, and 
rests beneath the shadow of the Rocky Mountains. Possessed of 
the finest woolly coat of any breed of cattle, she has lately been 
extensively imported into the stormy regions of Russia, and at 
present is unquestionably the favored dairy animal of Australia 
and New Zealand.” The Ayrshires were well and favorably 
represented in the live-stock department of the World’s Fair at 


For Week Ending November 3, 1894 





NELLIE OSBORNE, THE COLUMBIAN SWEEPSTAKES AYRSHIRE COW. 








Shicago. The queen of the exhibit was the ccw Nellie Osborne 
whose portrait is given herewith. She was awarded the first pre- 
mium in the class for four years and over, and the sweepstake for 
the best Ayrshire cow of any age. 


FALL CALVES THE BEST TO RAISE. 
A. C. WEST, NEW YORK. 





There is no longer any use disputing the extra value of fall 
calves for raising. And they constitute one of the chief sources of 
profit to the butter dairyman, who has his skim milk and raises his 
own cows, finely bred. It is no wonder that such wise men estimate 
the value of skim milk 
at one cent per quart. 
And they have 
learned how to em- 
ploy it to the best 
advantage. “I always 
feed it with bran,” 
says one. But bran 
alone would not do, 
although it is essen- 
tial to rapid growth 
because of its bone- 
producing elements. 
A little flaxseed, prop- 
erly prepared, returns 
to the milk a part of 
the fat removed by 
skimming, and keeps 
the bowels in order. 
Boil it in six times its 
bulk of water for 20 
minutes, or until it 
makes a jelly. Two 
tablespoonfuls of this 
jelly placed in each 
gallon of milk fed the 
calves, with a handful 
or two of bran,accord- 
ing to the age of the 
calf, will make large, 
sleek, choice animals. 
Too much bran fed to 
very young calves is 
not desirable. There 
is no comparison be- 
tween fall calves care- 
fully reared in the 
barn in this way for 
the first six months, 
and spring calves 
turned out to battle 
with flies inside of 
two months after 
birth. The evidence is wholly in favor of the fall calves. And it is 
surprising how soon they begin to eat hay. Give them the best early 
cut. Many are beginning to find a similar course satisfactory for 
veal production, slightly increasing the jelly with full rations of 
milk, but not enough to cloy the appetite. Some feed a little corn 
meal in conjunction with the ration when fattening veal. This must 
be used judiciously—not more than half a pint at a meal to the old- 
est, biggest calves. Such veal at this season and until veal begins to 
be low in price will sell as readily and for as much money as veal fat- 
tened on expensive butter fats. Look out for well-bred heifer calves. 
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RESULTS FROM SPRAYING APPLE TREES. 


8. M. HARRIS, NEW YORK. 


For four or five years past the orchard of Northern Spy apples 
on Mouton farm, Oneida Co, N. Y., has not produced a good crop of 
apples. The trees are ina good healthy condition, made a strong 
growth of wood, and usually blossomed well, but the apples were 
few and poor. This orchard has never been troubled much with 
insects, so it was with the hope of increasing the yield and im- 
proving the quality of the apples that spraying was resorted to last 
spring. 

The first spraying was done early in April before the buds had 
opened. The material used was two pounds sulphate of copper 
dissolved in 50 gallons of water. This was sprayed thoroughly over 
all the trees except 10 or 15 that were outside a fence running 
through part of the orchard. The next application was made just 
before the blossoms opened. This consisted of bordeaux mixture, 
being the same as the first application except that enough lime is 
added to neutralize the acid effect of the sulphate of copper, which 
would otherwise destroy the foliage and buds. When lime is added 
to a solution of sulphate of copper the effect is to change the 
sulphuric acid in the sulphate of copper over to the lime, which 
has a stronger affinity for it than the copper, and thus forming 
sulphate of lime or gypsum and precipitated copper, both of which 
are harmless to foliage. It was found very convenient to have a 
strong solution of yellow prussiate of potash (ferro-cyanide of 
potassium) to test the bordeaux mixture to ascertain when enough 
lime had been added to prevent any injury to the foliage. When 
the prussiate of potash is dropped in it will instantly turn black 
if enough lime has not been added, but will show no color if the 
quantity of lime is sufficient. The third spraying, using bordeaux 
mixture, was done after the apples had formed and commenced to 
grow. Paris green was used in connection with the last two appli- 
cations of bordeaux mixture. These two applications were made 
to the whole orchard, including the trees outside the fence that had 
not received the first spraying. 

The weather was exceedingly unfavorable for spraying, as it 
rained nearly every day and consequently the fungicide and poison 
was washed off the trees very soon after it was applied. This was 
rather discouraging work, but nevertheless I think it paid even 
under these unfavorable conditions. On the orchard inside the 
fence there is now a good crop of nice fair apples. It is the largest 
crop we have had on the orchard for five years, and is the best crop 
of apples in this neighborhood as far as I have seen. The trees 
outside the fence which did not receive the first spraying, show a 
decided inferiority to the rest of the orchard. Not only are there 
much fewer apples, and these of poorer quality, but the foliage is 
badly blighted and the trees do not look as healthy as in the rest of 
the orchard. This would seem to show that the first application 
made on the bare limbs was the one that did the most good. It is 
possible however that if the weather had been more favorable 
during the time the two applications of bordeaux mixture were 
made, the result might have been different. Nevertheless there 
seems to be little doubt that this early spraying with plain sulphate 
of copper did good, and as it is inexpensive, easily prepared and 
easily applied, it should never be omitted. 





TIMELY PREPARATIONS FOR THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


R. M. KELLOGG, MICHIGAN. 


The proper time to prepare the ground for planting strawber- 
ries is not a few hours before the plants are to be set in spring, by 
plowing under a large quantity of coarse, half-rotted manure, but 
in the preceding autumn. No matter how thorough the after tillage 
may be, it cannot compensate for the lack of proper preparation in 
advance. There is yet time to do it, but none to lose. The land 
should be deeply and carefully plowed, thoroughly harrowed and 
pulverized. Then draw out the best manure you have and spread 
it evenly. In no case leave it in heaps. The rains will wash all the 
soluble plant food into the soil. If unleached wood ashes are used 
they should be put on before the manure is spread, and harrowed 
in thoroughly. On sandy soil not over 50 bushels to the acre, 
and on clay not over 25 bushels should be applied. 

As early in the spring as you can get on the ground without 
packing it, rake up the litter and draw it off to be used later for 
mulching currants and gooseberries. When the ground is dry 


enough put on a spading or disk harrow and cultivate about six 
inches deep, roll and harrow repeatedly, till the soil is as fine as 
ashes. Then plow as deep as possible, without bringing too much 
of the subsoil to the surface. roll and harrow as before, and finish 
with the roller. After the spring plowing the subsoiler should fol- 
low, to loosen the soil as deeply as possible. In the absence of a 
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subsoil plow, a narrow shovel plow, set as slanting as possible, may 
be used. If the soil is sufficiently fine, roots will penetrate and fill 
every square inch of it deep down and far out, and when the great 
strain of perfecting the fruit comes, the plants are in the best pos- 
sible condition to perfect it. The same methods apply with equal 
force to the planting of fruit trees. An apple, peach or pear or- 
chard planted on ground thus prepared, will show the benefits of it 
for many years. 





ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS. 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Perhaps the most popular flowers of the day are the orchids. 
Many varieties are sold at fabulous prices, and persons are sent into 
all parts of the world where they grow to collect new varieties, 
Amateurs are beginning to attempt the culture of some kinds, and 
I am very glad of this, because there are several fine varieties 
which can be grown in the ordinary greenhouse, and the study of 
this peculiar class of plants is sure to be greatly enjoyed. It is 
difficult to say which is most interesting to the enthusiastic florist, 
their beauty or their peculiarities. It has been demonstrated satis- 
factorily of late that some of the best sorts can be grown among 
ordinary collections of plants. Even some kinds which were for- 
merly considered hothouse varieties can be brought to perfection 
in a house adapted to carnations, and other plants of similar char- 
acter. Experience has shown that Dendrobiwm nobile, Wardianum 
and densiflorum, and a large number of cypripediums, cattelyas, 
lycastes, oncidiums and epidendrums may be grown in the ordinary 
greenhouse along with a miscellaneous collection of plants. This 
being the case, I would urge amateurs possessing such houses to 
invest a few dollars in good plants, and experiment with them. 

There are two classes of orchids: those which grow in earth, 
called terrestrial orchids, and those which grow on trees, rocks and 
similar places, epiphytal orchids. Most kinds require a long season 
of rest, especially the class last named. In their native habitat, 
flowering and growing periods aresucceeded by periods of complete 
rest, and we must imitate Nature’s management of them if we 
would be successful with them. All orchids which form what is 
called pseudo-bulbs, must be thoroughly matured before success can 
be attained in their culture. Evergreen sorts, which do not form 
these bulbs, require to be kept moist at all times, but a larger 
quantity of water is required at times when they are making 
growth than after that growth is completed. 

The chief essentials in orchid culture are fresh soil for such 
kinds as require earth to grow in, clean pots, freedom from insects, 
and a steady temperature. Dendrobiums do about equally well in 
pots, baskets, or on blocks of cork or bark, with a little moss wired 
about their roots to retain moisture. The erect growers are best 
adapted to pot culture, while those of pendulous habit are displayed 
to the best effect if grown in baskets filled with peat and sphagnum 
moss, which should also be used in pots. The best of drainage 
should be given. All the dendrobiums require a good deal of water 
while making growth. Cypridediums are of comparatively easy 
culture, and seldom fail to produce flowers. Plant them in peat 
and moss in about equal quantities, give their roots considerable 
room, and see that drainage is perfect. Do not let them get dry at 
any time, and be careful to see that water does not get into the axil 
of the leaf, as it induces rot. Do not try many kinds at first. Pro- 
cure your plants of well-known dealers in this class of flowers, and 
ask for instructions for their culture to be sent with them. If you 
succeed with a few of the commoner and less exacting kinds, you 
can very safely try your hand at the culture of other sorts. 





Give the Gooseberry a Trial.—Wéithin the past two or three 
years the gooseberry has received much more attention than has 
previously been accorded it. There is a growing demand in city 
markets for finely ripened gooseberries, to be used either as a dessert 
fruit or for canning and preserving purposes. Heretofore this fruit 
has been picked when half or two-thirds grown, green and sour, 
and sent to market, where it was sold to be used for stewing, tarts, 
pies, etc. In those days it was almost impossible to properly ripen 
gooseberries, because of the almost universal prevalence of mildew. 
To-day we have no trouble in s1 :cessfuity combatting this pest. 
Spraying a few times with liver of sulphur in solution seems to ef- 
fectually prevent its ravages. The growing of the gooseberry can 
be made as profitable as that of any other small fruit, and there are 
many tempting varieties, both nativ: and foreign. The Columbus 
and Downing are two good varienes to begin with and to those who 
wish to experiment, we commend the English varieties. By all 
means give them a trial, at least large enough to provide a gener- 
ous supply for the home. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE FRUIT COMMISSION TRADE. 

The fruit commission trade of New York city is of far greater 
magnitude than is generally supposed. A very large part of it is 
done at a time when the average citizen is in bed. Commission 
houses are ordinarily rather quiet places after nine a m, yet from 
midnight to daylight they are scenes of the greatest activity. The 
business is very rapidly done. A dray load of grapes will be sold 
faster than the packages can be unloaded, and peaches ‘“‘ walk out 
as fast as they walk in.” A representative of this journal recently 
dropped into the business place of Barns Brothers, commission 
merchants, on Washington street, New York city, at two o’clock in 
the morning. This firm’s business is mainly in fruit. A large part 
of their business comes from the Hudson River valley, and the first 
boat to arrive is the Ramsdell line from Newburgh, the fruit reach- 


-ing the store soon after oneam. The Rondout boats get in about 


two o'clock, but as they land at Tenth street, further up town, the 
produce is later in reaching the market. During the fall months 
the bulk of the business is done by the boats, the express companies 
getting but little of it, as they charge about five cents more per 
crate of grapes or basket of peaches. Insummer the express com- 
panies handle a large share of the berries, competing in price with 
the boats. 

It isa busy scene at 2am in such a house. Drays unloading 
grapes, peaches and plums in large quantities and the streets in that 
vicinity livelier than they are at midday. Jobbers and dealers in 
fine fruit are the first ones on hand and the best grades are promptly 
sold just as fast as received. Grape crates contain eight baskets or 
trays, each basket holding from three to four and sometimes nearly 
five pounds. Most of the Hudson River grapes are thus shipped, 
few baskets being used. The public persistently refuses to become 
acquainted with the Pocklington grape. Correctly labeled they 
will hardly sell, but label them Niagaras and they go better, yet 
even then, with all their beauty, are not half as salable as Concords. 
One shipper sent in 15 crates of German prunes in quart baskets 
and strawberry crates. These sold rapidly at eight and nine cents a 
quart, really about $3 a bu. Other and finer plums have sold for 
about half that amount, and many for a fourthof it, but the German 
prune is a favorite and always sells. 

There are but few retailers, grocers and others who buy at the 
down town commission houses. Mostof the fruit is sold to jobbers 
who cater to a fine trade, and the remainder goes to bargain hunters 
who come later in the day. Peaches were rather scarce. Justa 
fair article of sound, white fruit with no color sold readily at $l a 
basket, red-cheeked fruit, small, brought $1.25, while carriers, hold- 
ing two small baskets of about seven quarts each, finer fruit, were 
promptly taken at prices ranging from $1.50 to $2.00. The business 
is very rapidly done. Regular dealers do not pay cash for their 
purchases, and the goods are rapidly carted away. Statements of 
account are sent on every Saturday, and on that day and Monday 
the collections are made. Peddlers and unknown persons of course 
pay cash. The commission charged is ten per cent on all products 
except butter, eggs, poultry and calves, on which it is only five per 
cent. 

After all that has been said and done for the improvement of 
grapes the two prime favorites in the New York markets are Dela- 
ware and Concord, and they are no nearer being supplanted than 
they were ten years ago. 





RYE AS A FERTILIZER. 


A. SHIRER, OHTO 


Most of our old fields lack humus, and the cheapest and quickest 
way to restore it is to plow under green rye. Rye may not have the 
power to absorb nitrogen from the air, as clover does, yet it enriches 
the soil, or at least prevents it from getting poorer. Take two bare 
corn fields in the fall for example. Sow rye in one, plow it under 
in the spring and it will yield a better crop the following summer 
than the one on which nothing was growing. On many farms there 
is actually more fertility washed off than is removed by the crops. 
Sowing rye in the fall prevents this waste for part of the year. 
Even on fields called level there is a great dealof washing. The 
soil may not altogether be carried off the fields but the richer part 
of it is conveyed to the lower spots. 

Some farmers object to rye as a green manure on account of the 
difficulty of getting the ground into good shape for planting and 
after cultivation. If the rye is turned under perfectly there is very 
little trouble, no more than with timothy sod. Last May I turned 
under some rye that was five feet tall and very heavy on the 
ground—by using a chain and circular cutter. Neither did I use a 
four horse team, only an ordinary plow and two horses. On this 
field I planted nutmeg melons and sugar corn, Never had I ground 
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in better condition for planting and after cultivation, which con- 
sisted of shallow level culture; there was plenty of moisture in this 
plot all summer, while the adjoining fields were literally dried up. 
A few weeks agoa farmer told me, ‘‘These farmers may haul 
manure from town, Iam going to sow plenty of rye. I can tell to 
the very row in my corn field where I turned under rye” I have 
used rye for a number of years, and with each year become more 
favorably impressed with its great value as a fertilizer, Every bare 
spot in the fall is sown to rye. Not only does rye add humus to the 
soil but it is also a great retainer of moisture. The more humus a 
soil contains the better it can endure a drouth. The past summer 
demonstrated again, beyond a doubt, that fields where rye was 
plowed under resisted the drouth to a great extent, while those not 
so treated failed to produce paying crops. 





A CLEAN AND SECURE WELL HOUSE. 


The advantages of a tight, well-made well house are so many 
that it is a wonder that so few are seen upon the farms of the land. 
They shelter the pump and 
make its period of usefulness 
much longer than where it is 
exposed to the weather, and 
they especially aid in keeping 
the pump from freezing in 
winter. Moreover, where cat- 
tle or horses are watered at 
such a pump, they oftentimes 
set their noses into such con- 
tact with the spout that one’s 
pleasure in drawing drinking 
water from the same channel 
is lessened, to say the least. 
Such a house as is shown in 
the illustration is inexpen- 
sive, but capable of serving 
its purpose admirably. It is 
just large enough to inclose the platform of the pump, and is con- 
structed of matched boarding, nailed upon a light frame, two-by- 
two stuff being sufficientiy stout for this purpose. A trough is 
located outside, which keeps the pump, and the platform of the 
pump, entirely out of reach of cattle or horses. 























A WELL-PROTECTED PUMP. 





BUSH LIMA BEANS. 


Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK. 


This year has been a favorable one for the dwarf limas, hot, 
dry weather being best suited to them. Henderson’s, which is the 
dwarf sieva, is always prolific, but the beans are small and deficent 
in that delicacy of flavor that is conspicuous in the regular limas. 
But for a wet season it is better, as it does not mildew as the larger 
kinds are apt to do. Burpee’s dwarf lima, which is a true large 
lima in every respect, excepting its dwarf habit, has behaved 
wonderfully well this year, the drouth and heat having been to its 
liking. The plants have branched out widely and have kept up a 
continuous crop. With me in rainy seasons the beans have mil- 
dewed badly, as the running sorts always do, near the ground. To 
be successful with this sort it must have plenty of room. The rows 
should be three feet apart, and the plants at least a foot apart in the 
rows. This will afford plenty of air and in a measure prevent 
mildew. The Kumerle or Dreer’s lima, which is a dwarf potato 
lima, has also done remarkably well, although I prefer the flavor 
of the large sort. For general purposes this is the most profitable 
because it is the most prolific. All dwarf limag have done so well 
this season that they will be more largely planted another year. 





Strawberry Beds in Autumn.—Deep and thorough cultivation 
now will obviate the necessity of taking off the mulch and stirring 
the soil in the spring. After the earth is frozen cover the surface 
and the plants with straw and stable manure to a depth of about 
three inches. When the plants begin to grow in spring remove 
the straw just over the rows. No further attention is necessary as 
the heavy muich will hold the moisture, prevent the berries from 
being sanded and keep down the weeds. The conditions which 
will insure an abundant supply of this, the finest and most delicious 
of all small fruits, is a deep, rich soil, thorough cultivation and 
plenty of moisture during fruiting time. One season, from a row 
20 rods long, I took at one picking 50 quarts of fine marketable ber- 
ries. With proper care no fruit gives better returns than the straw- 
berry. Every one owning or controlling a plot of ground should grow 
a bed of strawberries and have on his table during the season each 
day a basket of fruit fresh from the kitchen garden.—[B. J. Bond, 
Indiana. 











MODERN METHODS OF DEHORNING CATTLE. 


J. B. KNAPP, OREGON, 


There is a better way of removing horns from cattle than saw- 
ing them off. American genius has given us several devices for 
removing horns, reducing the time of the operation and the pain 
inflicted upon the animal in a similar ratio. Dehorning is a surgi- 
cal operation and all surgical operations are more or less painful 
whether performed upon man or animals. The intelligent surgeon 
studies how to perform the operation and how to reduce the time 
and pain inflicted toaminimum. Several implements for removing 
horns have come under my observation and with either of them 
the time consumed in taking off a horn is about half a second or 
about one sixtieth of the the time needed to do this with the saw. 
Perhaps the pain inflicted in the one case may be as great as in the 
other; but it is only momentary. 

Over two years ago I removed the horns from seventy head of 
cows, bulls and young stock, and a year later from forty head 
more of young stock. The instruments used are constructed upon 
a principal similar to that of a pruning hook used by orchardists 
for clipping high limbs out of ordinary reach. The taking off a 
horn is done in a similar manner to that of clipping a branch. The 
cows were operated upon as they stood in their stanchions; the 
only preparation was to place a rope around the neck of each cow 
with a loop around the nose. A man takes one turn of the rope 
around a convenient post in front and draws her head forward so 
as to have some control over it. In nearly every instance the cow 
started to eat immediately afterward as though nothing had 
happened. 

Young stock and dry cows are dehorned in an open corrall in 
the field by throwing a rope over the head and taking a turn around 
a post one side of the corrall. In most instances the hair has since 
grown over the base and the cows look like natural mullies. In 
over 100 head I have only two or three that show a half-inch of a 
stub, owing probably to the instrument not being perfectly adjusted 
to the head, or perhaps to a sudden movement of the animal before 
the instrument closed on it. 

I have not had a single instance of any ill effect discernible 
from the operation. Cows in all stages of lactation were operated 
upon and I discovered no perceptible difference either in the flow 
of milk or in its products. I have now a peacable herd, a great 
contrast to its temper when wearing horns. A vicious bull has 
become as quiet as a lamb, so that a child can lead him. I used no 
medicine or application of any kind whatever to the wound. A 
tiny stream of blood about the size of a cambric needle spurted 
from the wound for a few moments but soon stopped, and in a few 
weeks the wounds healed over. Probably no animal lost more than 
half a tea cup full of blood. The only precaution I would suggest 
is not to operate in hot weather or fly time, or in cold, freezing 
weather. 





A GILT-EDGE INVESTMENT. 


HOLLISTER SAGE. 


No stock that money will buy has so great a capacity for earn- 
ing a large rate of interest as good cows. So high is this ability 
that during one year a first-class cow often more than pays both 
principal and interest in the accrued profits. Note for instance 
what my friend J. Jacqueney of Hamilton Co, N Y, says in a letter 
just received: “I keep only those cows that pay as they go. My 
herd of 25 netted me last year $100 per head. This did not include 
what we fed to calves and used in the family of dairy products, and 
the herd contains several heifers that are in milk for the first time.” 
Few, if any, of these tows would bring $75 per head, and, yet their 
returns—why they are fully equal to the profits of two average 
cows, and Mr Jacqueney feeds only ordinary rations. 

This is not an isolated instance. I know of several more. One, 
a friend, I visited some time ago, E. L. Van Deusen, a young man, 
scarcely more than a boy, and yet in seven years he has bred a herd 
of 14 cows that yield him an average of over $106 in money, besides 
what butter, etc, his family uses, and a fine lot of calves, pigs, poul- 
try and eggs raised on skimmilk every year. He could not get a 
great deal of money by selling his cows, but see the salary they pay 
him year after year. And the end is not yet. Mr Van Deusen’s 
farm is daily increasing its stock-keeping capacity, and the time 
will come when he will get $2500 to $3000 per year. 





Skim Milk for Calves.—I have found skim milk useful not only 
for raising calves, but for fattening them. My experience with 
skim milk in calf fattening has been very satisfactory. I have con- 
tinued it for years and on no occasion have I fed new milk. Never 
excepting on one occasion have I been obliged to take less for veal 
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than local butchers were paying for veal fattened in the regular 
way. This instance was for the first veal I prepared for market. I 
use for one feed, 4 qts of 12 hour milk, warmed so I can bear my 
hand in it. It must be warmed to more than the temperature at which 
it will be fed, as it cools rapidly. I use oatmeal gruel with the 
milk, made as follows: I pour boiling water on the oatmeal, and 
boil it for 15 minutes or more and then strain the gruel through 
cheese-cloth. Into each calf’s mess put about as much gruel as 
half a pound will make. The gruel and milk must be mixed while 
boiling to prevent it from separating.—[Mrs S. F. Beecher 





HANGING A STABLE DOOR. 


In windy climates some other way of hanging the stable door 
: than swinging it on hinges is great- 
ly desired. A device to do this is 
shown in this engraving from a 
sketch by J. L. Townshend of Utah, 
and can be made from the following 
description. For a doorway three 
by eight feet, make a batten door 
in the usual manner, weigh it, and 
procure two square sash weights 
that together will just balance the 
door, or make the door to balance 
the weights. Purchase about eight 
yards of sash cord and two large 
sash pulleys. Place in position a 
frame made of two by eight inch 
plank having the pulleys near the 
top, and fit the door so that it will slide up and down without wear- 
ing the cord. Fasten the sash cords to the bottom of the door near 
the batten. On each side of the door fasten to the frame strips of 
inch square pieces to hold the door in position. The weights may 
slide up and down on the sides of the frame, which may project 
out far enough for the purpose, or be boxed in to protect them and 
the cord from the weather. This method costs less than the com- 
mon overhead hangers, is very durable, can be used for doors or 
shutters, and any farmer who is handy with tools can easily put it 
into practice. 
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A SECURELY HUNG STABLE DOOR. 





Warmth in the Winter Dairy.— Warmth is as necessary in a dairy 
in the winter as cold is in the summer. There is no better winter 
dairy for the farmer than a dry, well-lighted cellar half above the 
ground, having double windows, a substantial stone or brick wall, 
and a plastered ceiling overhead. With a ventilator passing into a 
chimney, and some simple means for warming it, such a cellar is 
unsurpassable for this use. It may be heated in the simplest man- 
ner. A sheet-iron pail half full of wood coals from a fire, a boiler 
of hot water, a small oil stove, or a very small charcoal stove, will 
be sufficient to keep the right temperature during the coldest 
weather. A few red hot bricks or blocks of iron, set on a flat stone 
may be sufficient under some circumstances, 





Best Temperature of Water for Stock.—There is nothing better 
for all farm animals than pure well water. The temperature of it 
is the best possible. Warm water is nauseous to an animal, as toa 
person ; the refreshing effect of a cool draught of water we all 
know. Just the same we know how ice-cold water makes the teeth 
ache and the whole body shiver, as it takes the heat from the blood 
to become warm itself. A temperature of 55 or 60 degrees is the 
very best for the animals in the winter, and water from any good 
well will be somewhere near enough to this. The water should be 
pumped into the troughs for use, and the troughs drained and im- 
mediately covered as soon as the stock have drunk, so that snow or 
ice will not gather in them. 





The Worst Defect in Swine to-day is bad feet and legs, says F. 
D. Colburn, a Kansas authority. He says they have been bred for 
generations to run all to fat and meat till they can sometimes 
scarcely support their weight upon their feet. They have not 
enough bone structure. Mr Colburn is clearly in the right, as to 
results, but only partially so as to causes. This defect in bone is 
largely the result of exclusive corn feeding, a food almost exclu- 
sively carbonaceous, and from which alone it is impossible to rear 
and maintain a healthful class of animals. It is high time that 
swine-feeders should awaken to this matter and to begin more sci- 
entific methods of feeding. 





Often the man who would appear the most concerned abou! 
how the government is to be supported, is very little concerned 
about having his wife support him. 
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A CHEAP POULTRY HOUSE. 


A building for wintering a flock of laying hens, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations from sketches by J. W. Caughey, will 





FIG 1. POULTRY HOUSE, 


accommodate fifty hens. The building (Fig 1) is six feet high by 
thirty feet long, and twenty feet wide, the space for laying and 
roosting being separated by a 
wire netting partition, where the 
feed and heater is located. A D.B 
farmer’s wife will find that a 
small building of this kind, cost- NI 
ing not over twenty-five dollars, 
will meet her home needs and be 
handy to her kitchen door in cold 
weather when the barn isalong % Ag £ 
distance away. The ground == 
plan (Fig 2) shows the arrange- FIG 2, GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY 
ment, which is very simple. The HOUSE, 

nest boxes N, the dust box A, the roost R, the doors D, the heater 
B, and the feed box F, are shown in the diagram. This house is 
practical and cheap. The roof is covered with tar or felt paper, 
to shut out the rain and snow. 
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A LIVING IN THE POULTRY YARD. 


B. HOLMES, JR. 


Raising poultry, for meat or eggs, is a trade which requires 
apprenticeship and experience to make a profit from, not taking into 
account a living for one’s self and family. To be sure there are 
thousands of small flocks, in the yards of mechanics, clerks, bank- 
ers, and clergymen, from which, if no money profit is realized, a 
large profit in pleasure and recreation is secured. As a rule a small 
flock will pay a better profit than a large one, proportionately, for 
the reason that the waste from the kitchen—bread, meat and vege- 
tables—from an ordinary-sized family will nearly feed a flock of a 
dozen, while it would be so small an item, in a flock large enough 
to make a living from, that its benefit would be hardly felt. The 
small flock will also have better care in various ways. The house 
can be kept in the best sanitary condition, and the roof and sides 
proof against rain and wind ; if a fowl is ailing it is quickly discov- 
ered, the cause found, and the remedy applied. If the number of 
eggs suddenly falls off, the reason for it is sought for, and change 
made in feed or management to right the wrong. It is this perso- 
nal care and oversight, acquaintance with each bird of the flock, 
that makes the small flock pay better than the large one. 

If it were possible to give flocks of one hundred or one thou- 
sand the same care and attention that is given to one, there is no 
reason why equal returns should not be realized. Peculiar quali- 
ties are needed by those who go into poultry raising with a view to 
make it a life business. One, and the most important, is love for 
the work, a willingness to work day and night, a thorough system 
that no detail may be neglected, that every part of every day’s 
duties shall be attended to promptly and at the proper time. 4 lit- 
tle neglect in one part to-day, another in some other to-morrow, 
will turn certain success to as certain failure. The location is not 
the most important factor, though if one can choose it, it will add 
materially to the chances for success as well as to the amount of 
profit. To be near a good market is very desirable, but in these 
days of quick transportation, one place, specially suitable, is 
better, even if one hundred miles from market, than one unsuita- 
ble and only ten miles away. Some of the largest and most suc- 
cessful market poultrymen send poultry and eggs more than two 
hundred miles, and the birds killed one afternoon are in the market 
early next morning. 

To be successful one must be something of a merchant as well 
as a poultryman, and must keep posted on the markets for what 
he buys as well as for what he sells. Any turn that enables him to 
save on his feed bill, is so much profit made at the start. It is 
often possible to get better prices in one market than in another, 
and he should know it and take advantage of it. In the manage- 
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ment of the flock, especially the feeding, a sharp eye should be 
kept ; a little waste in each feed trough, will amount to many dol- 


. lars in the course of a year. A good crop of lice in any house will 


end the egg crop, and all hope of profit from that house. A hen 
with the roup, not taken care of, will spread the disease to the oth- 
ers, and the profit and the fowls vanish together. Invalids and lazy 
people should never attempt to go into the poultry business with 
the expectation of making it a means of livelihood. 


«FALL ~APIARY WORK. 


MRS. L. HARRISON, ILLINOIS. 





Fall flowers have bloomed freely and where frosts have not 
killed them honey will still be gathered in Illinois. Keep a careful 
watch over the apiary, and if a colony has but few bees from any 
cause, make it more populous by supplying the hive with combs of 
hatching brood from a populous colony. Put in empty combs to 
take the place of the brood comb removed and if the flow of honey 
continues they will soon be filled with eggs. In an apiary of any 
size some colonies, though quite strong, are not populous enough to 
store muchsurplus. These can be utilized for building up others less 
fortunate. Weak colonies can be helped by supplying them with 
odds and ends gathered from the hives. During a cold storm ora 
cessation of the honey flow, put the cappings from extracted honey 
or other accumulations into the cap of the hive with a little open- 
ing for the bees to go up and get the honey and carry it below. 
Do not allow this to remain when there is nectar in the fields. Give 
tnem the food in the evening and remove it early in the morning. 
Colonies fed in this way will soon become strong in vigorous young 
bees, and will have their stores capped in good shape for winter. 

Bees are usually cross in the fall when not gathering honey. 
During the warm part of the day, however, when at work the hive 
may be opened with safety. But on acool morning or evening or 
at any time during the day when no honey is coming in there is 
danger of trouble if any disturbance is attempted. Remove honey 
then when the bees are active. Ifa strong colony begins to rob a 
weaker one it is best to let them alone. All the honey will be re- 
moved to the hive of the robbers but it will do as much good there 
as anywhere. Never leave honey exposed so bees can get access to 
it for it will always induce robbing. 


CAPTURING WILD BEES. 





The bees and brood from bee trees are often saved. If the 
swarm is not too high up, a ladder may be put up, and a piece of 
the wood taken out in front of the bees by boring a line of auger 
holes around the piece that is to be removed. Sometimes a scaffold 
is built against the side of the tree, and an axe or saw used in cut- 
ting in to the bees. Sometimes “climbers” are used to reach the 
bees if they are pretty high up, but this is dangerous work. Usu- 
ally it is better to fell the tree, taking care to have it strike smaller 
trees, and thus break the fall as much as possible. When the bees 
are reached the combs should be cut out, one by one, and fastened 
into the frames of a movable comb hive. They may be tied in, or 
small sticks may be tacked across on each side. The bees should 
be brushed off at the entrance of the hive, and as soon as there is a 
comb containing brood placed in the hive they will begin clustering 
onfthe brood. If there are many bees remaining in the cavity or flying 
about after the combs are removed, it is well to place the entrance 
of the hive as near the cavity as possible and leave it there several 
hours—possibly all night—by which time nearly all of the bees will 
have entered the hive, when it may be carried home. If no honey 
is coming in, the bees should be fed a few days until the combs are 
securely fastened, when the sticks and strings may be removed. 
No harm will result from placing the captured one by the side of 
the one already in the yard. 





Green Cut Bone a Model Food.—During the past year I have 
given green cut bone a most careful trial. I have yet to find the 
food that will cause a more rapid growth in young stock or a larger 
egg yield in pullets. I feed 1 oz to each hen throughout the winter, 
sometimes feeding raw and sometimes cooking in the morning 
mash. Two weeks after I began feeding cut bone, I was getting 20 
per cent more eggs than before and in three weeks from their first 
feed the egg yield had doubled while the grain bill had decreased 
one-fourth.—[T. E. Sherman. 





Make the Hens Comfortable-—To make the poultry house wind 
tight and comfortable in every way, and not neglecting other things, 
will be a profitable use of time. Now that oil stoves and oil are 
cheap, uses for some of these may be found in the chicken house, 
and even in the pig pens. Fuel of some kind must be burned to 
make warmth, and fuel used outside of an animal, is far cheaper 
than feed burned inside of it. Either one orthe other must be used. 
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- TO. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Amert- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for 1895, whose names reach 
us before January 1, 189%, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year 
FREE from the time their subscriptions are 
received. 

The price of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
which is now a Weekly, is but $1.00 a year, 
and all who subscribe now will receive the 
numbers above mentioned. We ask as a 
special favor that our readers show this offer 
to their friends and neighbors and if possible 
induce them to subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club for this 
paper we will send the journal one year free, 
to any one sending us three new subscribers. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting 
subscribers, and we trust that all our friends 
will enter at once upon an energetic canvass 
in the interest of the AGRICULTURIST and make 
good use of the above offer. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Million of Extra Profits. 





The magnitude of the milk traftic of the met- 
ropolitan district is not grasped even by milk 
producers. This district includes the cities of 
New York Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Paterson, Newark, the Oranges and other 
small cities and towns. The milk all comes to 
market in forty-quart cans, and the daily aver- 
age receipts are about 19,500 cans. To this 
must be added about 165 cans of condensed 
milk, equal to 660 cans of plain milk, and about 
375 cans of cream equal to 2250 cans. This 
makes a total of 22,410 cans. Add to this 
the amount consumed in the suburban towns 
alluded to, which does not appear in the re- 
ports and we have in round numbers 25,000 
cans of daily consumption. In making any 
estimates upon the benetits to accrue to milk 
producers from an enhanced price we must 
also add the milk sold to cheese aud butter 
factories, the price of which is based upon the 
exchange price in New York city. This 
amount is larger than is generally supposed 
and would swell the grand total of milk, af- 
fected by the price in New York city to fully 
30,000 cans daily. 

The present method of determining the 
price, the dictum of the New York milk ex- 
change. is not calculated to do justice to the 
farmer and producer. Any reasonably success- 
ful organization would have a comparatively 
easy task in securing an advance of fc per qt 
throughout the season, and this, too, without 
increasing the cost to consumers. Just think 
what that would mean reduced to cold tigures. 
This quarter-cent increase would put into the 
hands of producers one million dollars per an- 
num more than they now receive. And this, 
too, without any wrong being done to anyone, 
without interfering with business in any way. 

A wise, level-headed, cool and dispassionate 
management of the question is what is needed. 
The thing can be done. It is for the producers 


to say whether an effort shall be made. 
pa See a 


In many important respects the WEEKLY 
AGRICULTURIST is unlike any other publica- 
tion. Particularly is it thoroughly independ- 
ent. Its editors and managers are its owners. 
They have no personal interest in any other 
business, in any land schemes, in any machin- 
ery, in any supply house (run professedly for 
the benefit of the readers but really for the ben- 
efit and profit of the publishers). This journal 
has no interest in anything to warp or govern 
its judgment, teachings or its conclusions. We 
work solely for the best good of our readers. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST refuses to be the 
“organ”? of any association, business, trust, 
monopoly or political party, and no one has 
the right or power to dictate to us what we 
shall print or omit. We are absolutely free to 
criticise or praise any or every thing without 
fear or favor, without hurting our own inter- 
ests and the best interests of our subscribers, 
except among quacks, swindlers, monopolies, 
trusts and other enemies of the people, whose 
hatred we court. Yet AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist is not loud-mouthed or violent in denounc- 
ing these simply “for the looks of the thing,” 
where such talk can do no good, or to curry 
cheap favor withany body or class of men. Our 
object is to do what we can to enable our sub- 
scribers to help themselves in their business, 
in society and in citizenship. We aim to actu- 
ally do this, not merely to talk about it. In a 
word, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the out- 
spoken and untrameled champion of the farm 
and of the home. 
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The real purpose of the New York anti-dou- 
ble taxation league is to enable the holders of 
stocks, bonds and other forms of personal 
property to still further escape paying their 
just share of taxes. Of course whatever per- 
sonal property escapes taxation must be made 
up by an increased charge on real estate. This 
matter of direct taxation is of far more im- 
portance to the mass of people than the 
tariff, and more important than most 


of the issues now before the public. The 
condition of tax laws throughout the 
United States is a disgrace to our boasted 
civilization, nor is the condition much _ better 
in foreign countries. Australia seems to be 
making the most progress toward just taxa- 
tion, and may yet give us an Australian tax 
law that will prove as popular and equitable 
as the Australian ballot. Meanwhile the least 
that the New York legislature can do is to 
quit extending further favors to tax dodgers 
and appoint a permanent committee of capabie 
experts to investigate the whole question and 
submit a comprehensive inethod for reforming 
existing abuses. In no other way can a just 
scheme be evolved. 
————— _ 

The progressive creamerymen of Iowa pro- 
pose to co-operate in shipping and marketing 
their butter through a single agency. In this 
way they propose to save a large part of the 
profits now absorbed by the commission mer- 
chants and middlemen, who stand between 
the western butter factory and the eastern con- 
sumer. There is every prospect that this 
movement will succeed. If so, it will compel 
the creameries of our middle states to hasten 
similar action. The Connecticut creamery as- 
sociation is doing good work along this line, 
but to factories in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio that have to ship long distances to 
market such co-operation is indispensable. 
The lowa creamery association also proposes 
to buy supplies for its members through the 
same agency, just as AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist has suggested that the milk producers who 
ship to the great metropolis might do through 
the New York milk producers’ union. 

SS 

A Boston dealer in hog butter recently dis- 
played a sign which read, ‘Try our fancy Jer- 
sey butterine prints, sold on its merits.” It 
is in order to ask why this should be called 
“Jersey”? butterine, if not for purposes of 
fraud. Perhaps they desire to have it under- 
stood that this particular brand of butter was 
made from Jersey Red hogs. It certainly was 
not made from milk from Jersey cattle, and its 
consumers will be lucky if they find nothing 
worse in it than the fat of hogs. It is a nasty 
fraud, and it seems to demoralize and lower 
the standard of business probity of every per- 


son who deals in it. 
ee 


There is much grumbling in Queens county, 
N Y, over the regulation prohibiting the use of 
loaded wagons with narrow tires on their new 
macadamized roads. This is all wrong. There 
is no reason why farmers and others who use 
the roads for heavy loads should not at once 
comply with the law. Itis in their interest 
largely that the law is made and it should be 
cheerfully obeyed. We should have a general 
law compelling the use of broad tires all over 
the state. It would be a wonderful help to the 
roadmasters and to the roads. 

cc 

The friends of honest butter in Illinois are 
to make an earnest effort to secure the passage 
of a new and improved oleomargarine law this 
winter. They propose to model it after the 
law of Iowa, which simply prohibits coloring 
the fraudulent stuff to resemble butter. They 
will have a hard time in fighting the wealth of 
the makers of this abomination 


snicciea teh niem—ne 

Why this difference in farmers, that we 
notice everywhere? Is it the difference in 
soils, or in the habits of the farmers? Does it 
come from too much politics and too little 
work; too much complaining and too little 
planning; too much land and too little help to 
farm it? Every reader knows how to answer 
these questions when applied to the farms and 
farmers with whom he is acquainted. 

ncaa 

A contemporary praises unstintedly a new 
white dewberry and concludes by saying, 
“they are very hardy and thrive well in any 
part of the United States.” They do?) Pray 
how did you find that out? 
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Outlouk ‘or the British Farmer. 


Lonpon, England, Oct 12—In our last mar- 
ket letter it was staced that the opinion was 
general the markets of Great Britain hac not 
touched their lowest point and events since 
then have verified the accuracy of our infofma- 
tion. For two more weeks in succession” the 
average price of English wheat has fallen and 
has now touched 543¢ p bushel, a price a long 
way beiow that which will pay the British 
farmer. Ifit were not for the value of the 

traw, Which, in some cases, can be sold off the 
i. oe, the result would be one of complete dis- 
us Preparations are being made for the 
sow ng of winter wheat, and although ai: ad- 
mit that it is unprofitable work, there does not 
seem at present a very strong indication of the 
adoption of advice to restrict the wheat area; 
but time i. early yet, and it may be that after 
all it may be considerably restricted. If it is 
not, the British farmer will be going in the 
face of the advice of all those who, from their 
position on the market, are able to give valua- 
ble hints. 

The returns issued by the United States 
government have not iniluenced to any appre- 
ciable extent the markets in this country, and 
they present with regard to foreign supplies a 
state of waiting, fe while sel 
cargoes are not at all pressil 
hand buyers are anything but eager. Future 
offering in Californians has been declined at 
G8} c, but business was done in prompt 
ules at G8! io 6O9Se, Oregon at TO0Le, 
and Walla Wala at 64) The Indian wheat 
irade comes with slightiy lower offers. The 





lers of off-coast 
ig, on the other 








juarkets may, therefore, be looked upon as of a 
stutionar Laracter, and there seems no prob- 
ability of an immediate advance. The idea 
exists that the American crop will be greater 
than is indicated officially, and this, with re- 
ports of a favorable character from all coun- 
tries except, perhaps, [taly,which reports a de- 
ficiency of some 12,000,000 bu under the crop of 
last vear, lends color tothe view that prices 


cannot impfove. The quantity of Russian 
wheat on sale for shipment is excessive, and 
this is believed to be one of the principal 
causes of the restriction in business. 

Barley is advanced slightly in value during 
the last week, aud is returned at about 4e p bu 
better, buf business is extremely quiet. The 
price of corn here seems very high when it is 
placed, in comparison with other stuffs; if is 
not really dear, but nevertheless trade con- 
tinues slack. English oats have recently av- 
eraged 42c p bu, a price unheard of in this 
country for several generations. The whole 
prospect of the grain trade is e> tremely bad, 
aud the outlook in other parts of the world is 
not such as to create any hopes of better things 
ata short date. 

The same want of vigor which is apparent in 
the grain markets is found also amongst those 
for live stock andimeat. There have been good 
imports from the United States and Canada, 
the former being, as usual of late, of a better 
quality than those from the Dominion. The 
best States beasts made from 11 to llje p Ib, 
and second quality fron? to $4c, Canadians be- 
ing quoted at %e. Large quantities of Austral- 
ian beef and mutton are reaching this country, 
and trade somewhat favors buyers. The re- 
cent invention for treating frozen carcasses 
promises still more to be successful, as the 
meat comes out in an excellent condition, and 
it is difficult to know that it has been frozen. 
If further experiments are carried out on this 
line and prove to be good as has been antici- 
pated, if may revolutionize the whole trade, 
and put anend to the ocean transport of live 
stock. We saw some meat to-day that had un- 
dergone the process, and it proved to be every- 
thing that could be desired. It may be added, 
too, that such adegree of interest is taken in 
this matter that government ofticials connect- 
ed with the provisioning of the army have also 
had the matter under consideration. The col- 
onists hope, by means of the lower prices at 
which stock can be obtained in Australia, to 
export live cattle and be able to successfully 
compete with the United States and Canada, 
notwithstanding that the latter have much 
shorter ocean passages. 

It may be interesting to mention that a com- 
mittee appointed by the board of agriculture to 
make inquiry into the treatment of live cattle 
during the transit on coasting vessels and be- 
tween Ireland, Seotland and England, has 
made a report in which it recommends con- 
siderable alterations for the more humane 
treatment of stock. It was shown by wit- 
nesses that a great deal of cruelty in one form 
or another was practiced, and that it is neces- 
sary to adopt in many ways the more complete 
methods which regulate the ocean traftic be- 
tween the United states and Great Britain. 

We have recently held our annual dairy 
show, which has been well attended. There 
was a great display of cheese and butter of 
Britishfmanufacture, and there was one section 
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in which foreign produce was exhibited. It 
was satisfactory to visitors to find the tables 
somewhat turned against the foreigner, as 
there were many varieties of ‘‘continental” 
cheese made in this country, and it was proud- 
ly claimed for some of them that they were 
equal in quality and flavor to those from 
abroad. The cheddar cheese which comes most 
in touch with the product of the United States 
was not of such high character as usual, it hav- 
ing come forward in ratherfan immature state 
aremark which also applies to cheese in the 
general market, in consequence of the early 
makes having been sold at a much earlier date 
than usual, owing to shortness of supply The 
colonies of Victoria and New Zealand were 
also represented, endeavoring to push a trade 
in dairy articles, such as butter, cheese and 
hams, and they made a good show, being able 
to supply goods which would hold their own 
if the bulk shipped can be kept up to the sam- 
ple. These colonies are pushing in every way 
they know in order to obtain a part of the busi- 
ness which now crosses the Atlantic. One 
peculiar feature of the dairy Show this year was 
the extremely few cattle shown, due to various 
alterations in the terms of the contests, and 
consequently the show of dairy produce al- 
most without cows seemed like the play of 
Hamlet with the title role omitted. 
aaiiliaeia-nans 

Alsike Clover Seed.—‘This variety of clover seed 

mecits only a moderate and irregular demand 





suci leading marketsas Toledo and Chicago. The 
price is nearly always governed by the market 
conditions attending red clover sced. Probably 
95 9 of all the clover seed handled belongs to the 
variety last hamed and as a general thing when 
this sells at a range of $749 pp 120 Ibs alsike 
should be worth 50e@1 50 more. Much of the 
time, however, there is really no market for the 
latter and dealers without orders to fill naturally 
pay just about what they think the property is 
worth, anticipating the necessity of holding it an 
indefinite length of time. The market for red 
¢lover seed is quiet with only a small business 
passing on the basis of about 850 }) 100 lbs in the 
leading markets. A bushel of clover seed weighs 
60 lbs in nearly all states and this of course means 
alittle more thand » bu. Europe is usually a 
good buyer of American clover seed and while 
the foreign demand might be better than it is 
just now a large business has been done. During 
the period between Jan 1 and Oct 15, to show the 
magnitude of the business, a total of 5,740,000 lbs 
clover seed were exported from Chicago direce to 
foreign countries, not including Canada, or more 
than double the quantity sent abroad the previous 
year. 











Flax Growing in the West—Farmers in the 
great flax producing states, including lowa, Min- 
nesota and a few west of the Missouri river, have 
not enjoyed,a profitable year, and many of them 
will putin a smaller acreage another season. The 
special report on the flax crop in our Central Edi- 
tion of this week points to a fair yield in Minne- 
sota, Where the conditions were in the main fa- 
vorable. The outturn in northern lowa, where a 
considerable area is devoted to the cultivation, 
was fairly satisfactory, and the present prices, 
which are high taking a series of years, have 
helped the farmers out. The report shows that 
the crop was a partial failure in South Dakota 
and Nebraska owing chiefly to the severe drouth 
of the late summer months. On many farms the 
yield was under 5 bu to the acre, and here and 
there the crop proved a complete failure in the 
entire counties. Conditions were not much bet- 
ter in Kansas. Farmers reiterate what has long 
been known that flax culture is hard on the soil, 
and it begins to look as though the ’9 ‘yield may 
not make a better showing than that of the pres- 
ent year which was placed at approximately 
8,000,000 bu. 


Careless Fruit Packing.—It pays to exercise 
care in putting up apples for the big markets. A 
study of the conditions in New York, Boston or 
Chicago shows there is still much need of repeat- 
ing the old injunetions about assorting and _ se- 
leeting fruit. Itis hard to find a really first-class 
barrel of apples. In almost every package there 
will be enough small, gnarled or wormy fruit to 
reduce materially the price of the package. It is 
a grievous blunder from every standpoint. Sup- 
pose apples worth $2 per bbl when of high grade. 
The dull packer argues that if he smuggles in a 
peck of second or third-rate fruit, he will get the 
price of first-class fruit for it. But he fails. In- 
stencil of selling poor fruit for first class, it results 
in his selling his first-class fruit for $1.50, the price 
of a lower grade. This has been talked and writ- 
ten about, until it is a “vain repetition,” but itis 
still necessary to repeat it. Keep the poor fruit 
at home—feed it to stock—or let it rot on the 
ground. Never ship it to market. 





Wheat Weevil—The big grain markets have 
been for some time past more or less disturbed 
over the announcement of weevil in the wheat. 
The bears have used this as an argument to de- 
press the prices and met with i measure of suc- 
eess in their efforts, althougn other and old-time 
influences have perhaps had more to do with the 
continued depression than the present discussion 
of weevil. This mischievous little insect has been 
the cause of a scare time and again at such points 
of accumulation as San Francisco, Chicago and 
New York. There is nothing new in the fact of 
weevily wheat, which is nearly always present to 
some extent in the soft winter varieties after the 
grain has been undisturbed in wareliouses for any 
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considerable length of time. Elevator concerns 
are always on the alert for weevil and are neve 
much worried by it. The bug remains dormant 
during certain parts of the year and at other 
times the warehousemen prevent the develop- 
ment of the nuisance by frequently turning over 
the wheat in the bins. Of course a buyer whether 
he be a shipper or a miller does not want to pur- 
chase a carload of wheat whici is full of weevil. 
Consequently the recent report that certain ware- 
houses had so much of it that buyers refuse to ac- 
cept the wheat offered them, upset the specula- 
tive markets, causing temporary depression. 
Operators who had bought wheat for future de- 
livery on the presumption that it would sell at 
higher prices did not want grain which was in 
this respect unmerchantable, and made haste to 
sell in the open market even at a loss. The effect 
of the weevil story did [not go far and was offset 
in a degree by the fact that farmers in the soft 
wheat districts scemed to have marketed the 
greater part of their surplus. 








Feeding Cattle have been taken in large num 
bers from such points of accumulation as Chi- 
eago. Buyers for Llidiana, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania farmers have had liberal orders and were 
enabled to secure about all they wanted at rea- 
sonable prices. So many western cattle are being 
marketed, including many not fat enough for 
the butchers, that those holding confidence in the 
future of fat cattle have been enabled to buy ad- 
vantageously. The demand is for 950 to 1100-tb 
thrifty young steers, while little stockers remain 
in considerable neglect. Current quotations on 
this class of animals are $2 50@3 25 for selected 
feeding cattle down to 2@225 for thin stockers. 
The pasturage from the west to New England is 
still gfair, although the season is nearly at band 
for severe frosts and a generally deteriorating 
condition. Feeders in the middle and eastern 
states, however, are able to get hay and mill 
feeds at rather low figures, and this encourages 
the business of fattening catile for the late win- 
ter markets. 





Western Poultry hassold at remarkably low 
prices in the New York and Boston markets dur- 
ing the last few day owing to burdensome sup- 
plies. Recent shipments from the western states 
to eastern markets must mean severe losses to 
those who bought in ihe country. Fowls sold 
down to 6a8e P thand turkeys around Tage. The 
season is now at hand for dressed fowls and dur. 
ing the cold months these will prove the favorites 
in the market. Farmers who are fattening tur- 
keys forthe holiday trade should always re- 
member that in order to secure the full benefit of 
a temporary advance at these seasons the stock 
must be not alone well finished and attractive in 
quality but placed on the market reasonably 
early. 





Chestnuts Have Declined sharply since the be- 
ginning of the season a 1 Western markets are 
offered as low as $2 and in New York 2 50@3 Pp bu. 
A good many of the more desirable sorts are going 
into cold storage, but offerings include no incon- 
siderable proportion of nuts which are not ofa 
kind to keep well. Newhickory nuts are in de- 
mand and beginning to appear in the markets, 
selling in Chicago around 2 # bu and in New York 
at 2 50@3 25 P bu of 50 Ibs. Choice pecans in the 
west are worth 6c } th and ungraded lots at the 
seaboard 31,@5c. 





Horses in the East—The market for horses in 
such centers as Boston is not particularly active, 
but might be much worse. The inquiry is for the 
better grade of animals suitable for business 
purposes, drivers and coach horses. Common 
grades are numerous at a low range of prices. 
Heavy horses have sold within a few days at $125 
@200 ea, these figures commanding; choice offer- 
ings. Heavy draft horses weighing 1300 ibs have 
sold around 1504175. 





Imports of Eggs during the first eight months 
of ‘94 were only 276,380 doz against 1,351,188 doz 
during the corresponding period a year ago. The 
duty on foreign eggs has of course been reduced 
trom 5e P doz to 8c, and the eifect of this should 
be more apparent during tle mouth succeeding 
August, When the new law was putin force. The 
exports of eggs during the expired part of the 
year named made a fair showing at 125,424 doz, an 
increase of 10,000 doz over the previous year. 

Cheese to the United Kingdom—Last month our 
shipments to England and Scotland were 4,480,000 
Ibs against 6,215,000 lbs during September, '93, and 
8,525,000 lbs two years ago. The business for the 
expired part of the vear makes little if any bet- 
ter showing. The English purchases from all 
other countries during the first nine months were 
65,470,000 Ibs against 64,900,000 lbs one year ago and 
75,000,000 lbs two years ago. 





Furs and Skins—The next auction sale of furs 
ana skins in London will take place Nov 29. The 
sale just closed showed moderate advance in 
many varieties compared with the June prices. 
Red fox 10% higher, coon and lynx unchanged, 
marten 30% higher, beaver 15% lower, American 
otter 10% lower, wolf 30% lower, opossum = un- 
changed, bear 15% higher, skunk 744% lower and 
mink unchanged. 


The Firmnessin Peppermint oil noted a week 
ago continues and holders in the Michigan dis- 
tricts are not inclined to entertain bids below 
$1.50 plb. New York state oil is relatively firm, 
with special brands held as high as 225 tor im- 
mediate delivery. 














QUIET AT OLD LOW PRICES. 


TurEsDAY EVENING, Oct 30, 1894. 


Taking the country at large, business is not 
particularly active. In many directious the 
volume is less than was promised a few weeks 
ago, here and there amounting to a real disap- 
pointment. This is true in both manufactur- 
ing and merchandise circles. In the money 
and stock markets the conditions are fully as 
quiet with speculative interest on Wall street 
and in the big produce exchanges of the coun- 
try ata low ebb. Crops are generally harvest- 
ed with the exception of corn and cotton, and 
prices on many of the leading farm staples are 
so deplorably low that all branches of trade 
are unfavorably affected. Merchants in the 
dry goods line, in clothing and in boots and 
shoes have in the main filled the fall orders 
for country customers and there is now a dis- 
position to act conservatively. While this is 
not a presidential year, the November elections 
presage to some extent changes here 
and there in the make-up of the national 
legislature which will deal with national 
questions of vital interest to the com- 
mercial world. Until the complexion of 
the next congress is known many capitalists 
and manufacturers are disposed to go slow. 
Railroad earnings are only measurably satis- 
factory and the iron trade has not recovered in 
any appreciable degree from its long-time con- 
dition of quietude despite abnormally low 
prices for the raw material. 

While there is this general conservatism in 
many directions dullness is not universal, and 
there is no cause for uneasiness about the ulti- 
mate outcome. For one thing, the general 
trade has been checked because of unseason- 
ably warm weather; throughout large sections 
of the country jobbers are disposed to carry 
small stocks this winter. The outlook for the 
settlement of the labor troubles among New 
England cotton operatives is not so bright as it 
was a fortnight ago. While general conditions 
might be improved in the east and while better 
prices for such staples as cotton would help the 
south, there is a moderately good demand for 
staples, coupled with fair activity at many 
western centers. Last week's bank clearings 
showed a decrease of 34 % compared with the 
week before. They were practically the same 
as the corresponding week in ‘5 but a fifth 
smaller than the clearings in ’92. Business 
failures have been no greater than the normal. 

Farm produce has exhibited no great changes 
so far as price is concerned, and there has been 
certainly no general recovery. Such cereals 
as wheat and oats showed considerable weak- 
ness, corn held up fairly well, cotton has ruled 
almost uniformly heavy, and this is true in a 
degree of pork products and cattle. Wool 
prices remain at the old low level. One of the 
features of the week has been the break in the 
butter market. This was most noticeable in 
the west where prices went off 2@8c P tb, fore- 
ing a sympathetic decline in the middle and 
eastern states. The unexpired part of this 
week brings continued qnietude in many di- 
rections, although there is a fair movement of 
farm produce at the different points at prices 
given in more detail below. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 

















Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 





Chicago, 51 52 2754 *5 50 *8 75 
New York, 5436 58 314g *6 50 *9 25 
Boston, _- 61 37 bg 295 *10p00 
Toledo, 521g 50 23884 — 525 
St Loufs, 48% 4634 2834 _ _ 
Minneapolis, 561, 55 30 _ =_- 
San Fran- 
cisco, *90 *110@115 *110 *6 50 

London, 603 6d 


+14 50 
*Prices per cental. +Per cwt of “12 lbs. Other prices 
per bushel. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
November, _ 51% 2844 
December, 52 504, 2853 
May, 5634 503, 323 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This week Last week One year ago 





Wheat, bu, 78, 180,000 76,649,000 69, a. 000 
Corn, 2,759,000 3,399,000 6.000 
Oats, 9,223,000 9,145,000 32 7.000 


LONDON, Engiand, Oct 29—By Cable. Grain mar- 
kets generally more active_but unsettled. Ameri- 
‘an wheat 142c p bu lower, flour 12c P bbl higher 
and corn 1%e P bu higher. 

At Chicago, grain prices in the main have been 
downward, and while the decline in such cereals 
as wheat and oats was confined to about le it was 
serious considering the deplorably low level at 
which the first named has sold for a long time. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





Early in the week No2 wheat, which practically 
means the red winter, sold as high as 53%,¢ for de- 
livery in December and from this point it gr 
ally slid off to 52!ye last Saturday, closing at 52l4e, 
aonet loss of lye, while May was relatively as 
weak, resting at 57 In other words, the holders 
of this contract grade of wheat were willing to 
carry it throughout the entire winter until 
May and = finally deliver it to a buyer 
some time «during the month hamed at a 
price ashade less than le # Ib. Influences con- 
trolling the market were devoid of particular 
novelty, and while there was perhaps a little 
more inclination to offer support the buying 
after all was restricted and the latest prices the 
meanest. The exports for the week, reported by 
Bradstreet’s at 3,353,000 bul wheat and flour, were 
slightly better than the week before or than the 
corresponding week a year ago. The ca- 
bles trom day to day have shown a 
moderate degree of stability and = this was 
encouraging to holders on this side the 
ocean. There were no shipments of wheat from 
India to western Europe and this helped prices 
a trifle, leaving European supplies a little small- 
er than the previous week. The movement at 
home continues liberal, however. Public stocks 
are piling up rapidly, as is natural at this time of 
year. The movement of spring wheat in the 
horthwest continues heavy. There was a little 
better demand for cash Wheat both in this and 
other markets, and millers were interested bid- 
ders. Nobody in the trace looks for any material 
improvement in the market until the liberal 
movement of new wheat from farmers to the 
northwestern primary points of accumulation 
shows a decided falling off. Late sales of No 2 
red wheat in store were at 5244.@5234,¢, No 3 red at 
511,@52e and No 4 red by sample 47a 49e. 

Corn prices were rather irregular within a nar- 
row range, @ moderate degree of firmness being 
developed in cash and near futures. This wes 
the result in part of a better demand by shippers 
and more inquiry from the east. The stocks ot 
old corn in this city are closely held and in order 
to get enough to fill orders it is sometimes neces- 
Sary to pay asmall premium. November sold at 
491,c early, up to 505se at the close, May resting 
at an actual discount under this price of 44e. 
Wet weather in certain portions of the 
west interfered with the movement of the 
new crop, but this exerted only temporary 
effect .upon the market and toward the 
close of the week offerings of new corn to arrive 
began to increase. The foreign markets were a 
little steadier. Seaboard points have only small 
supplies, and the tone of most domestic markets 
was one of fair stability. The week was generally 
favorable throughout the corn belt, with excep- 
tion of the short period of rain noted, and liberal 
quantities of No3 were sold to be delivered dur- 
ing November and December. Prices on these 
were finally 4544544e tor No’ and 45'4a45%4c¢ for 
No3 yellow. Szles fo b cars were at 503,a51'4e 
for No 2and No 2 yellow, 50¢ for No 3, and as low 
as 37a39¢e for new no grade. 

Outs for delivery = fay remy as distant as next 
May sold as low ‘late in the week. Subse- 
quently they rall ty a tr ifle, resting at 32ze Which 
was a net loss of lc, with November relatively a 
shade steadier : 3,¢ oraloss for the week of 
only 4c. The decline to the low point was the 
result in part of the selling out of a big line held 
by out-of-town speculators who were entangled in 
a big Pittsburg failure. The best buyers were 
speculators who had sold the market short and 
could take profits when they found it possible to 
get the oats at the lower prices. The cash de- 
mand has been fair but not urgent and the offer- 
ings fully ample. No particular attention was 
maid to the foreign market because there has been 
ittle export business for months. Later sales of 
eash were at 27228¢ for No 3 by sample, 30%4,a31e for 
No 3 white and 31'4a3114¢ for No 2 white. 

Rye was quiet but slightly less dull with some 
grain withdrawn from store and a little of it sold 
to be loaded into vessels. This pointed to a 
slightly better demand, although there was no re- 
covery in prices. Futures were neglected with 
buyers and sellers apart in their views. Distillers 
wanted oceasional carloads, but the demand for 
shipment to the east was limited, after all, and 
the aggregate business small. No2 cash sold at 
46.4461,c in store and as high as 47!4,@48¢ by sam- 
le. December sold sparingly at 48e and 
May was quotable around 50a5ic. Barley 
was in moderate demand at practically steady 
prices, yet there was no particular activ- 
ity. The offerings were only moderate, 
orders were anything but urgent and local 
maltsters took the major part of the supply. 
The public stock of barley is more than a third 
larger than ayear ago and the stock in Chicago 
warehouses apparently ample for any immediate 
requirements. Good to choice malting barley 
sold at 51a@53e and a few cars of selected No 3 and 
No2as high as H@55e. The contract grade for 
delivery during November was on sale at 53'4c. 
Poor to fair lots sold by sample at 48@50c. 

Flaxseed was on the down grade almost from 
start to finish, losing 5@6e and closing near the 
bottom. The break was due to a tame demand on 
the part of crushers and possibly to rumors of the 
importation of linseed oil into this country. In 
the main there was no good reason why flax 
should decline and the change is possibly only 
temporary. Stocks at leading markets showed a 
decrease. Nolon track sold at $1 48 early down 

»i 42 and closed at 1 43 with rejected at the 
usual discount. Timothy prices went ina direc- 
tion quite the opposite of flax. The contract grade 
moved up nearly 30c to 5 5714@5 60 Pp ctl, resting 
there with high veade to choice quotable at the 
close of the week at 5 65@5 70 and fair to 
[mew lots 5 26a550. The volume of business was 
ght and the advance due in part to purchases to 































fill sales previously made. Speculative offerings 
Were smell and the advance was readily secured, 
This brougit up the price of cash seed sympathet- 
icnlyand cousiguments went at better figures 
than for some time past. Clover seed continued 
dull and stationary. The offerings were small and 
so was the demand, the restricted business being 
on the basis of 8 4048 45 Pp etl for contract prime, 
until near the «lose of the week when there was 
an advance of 865 with February delivery 8 95a9. 
At the ¢ lose, poor to choice cash lots were salable 
at 7 50a8 75. 





At Minneapolis, the one word depression covers 
the wheat market. The output of the big flour 
mills is large and while the markets are dull 
liberal quantities are moving out partly on con- 
signment. Millers are anxious to get the property 
to the east prior to the close of lake navigation 
and cheap freights. Therefore, the big movement 
toward the seaboard does not mean that goods 
are going to fill actual orders. Wheat speculators 
are watching with deep interest the shipments 
from Russia to western Europe which serve to 
hold the market down and in turn depress the 
American markets. Receipts at this point are 
large, but the cash demand is good and prices 
relatively high when compared with those ruling 
for future deliveries. The activity comes in part 
from the elevator concerns who want the wheat 
to store for the carrying charges and in part from 
the millers. This local situation, however, is 
more than offset by the apathy in other parts of the 
world, the big stocks in Chicago, the increasing 
Visible supply and the big Baltic shipments. Late 
sales of cash wheat were at 57e for No | hard, 5 56- 
4c for No Lnorthern and 54a 55¢ for No 2 northern. 
Corn has ruled quiet and rather weak in tone, the 
interest proving small. Ear corn sold tinally at 
48e. Oats ruled lower under liberal selling for fu- 
ture account while the eash market was tame. 
No 2 white 2934 a@30¢, No 3 white 201 ,@29%4e, 









At Toledo, the wheat market has been devoid of 
activity, much of the time ruling dull and nearly 
lifeless. The tendeney has been slightly down- 
ward owing as much to lack of support as any- 
thing. Operators are discussing the piling up of 
the visible supply which is now approximately 
9,000,000 bu greater than a year age. Stocks in 
this city are double those of a year ago, but the 
cash wheat is much nearer the May price than in 
years, being only 44,¢ discount or less than the 
actual cost of carrying. Operators here feel 
friendly toward the market, but are conservative 
about buying for investment even at the 
low price ruling. The week ‘closed with 
December and May 56%,¢. Corn has ruled 
dull and nearly ste ady, exports continue light 
and cables indifferent. Speculation is at a low 
ebb and the cash demand anything but urgent. 
At §the close the contract grade was salable at 
481,c for delivery in December and 4914c in May. 
Oats quiet and weaker, with No No 2 white 
31¢e and No 3 white 30@301,¢ ‘lover seed remain- 
ed dull and weak until the close, which brought a 
slightly better tone. February 535 p bu, March 
5 40, cash lots salable at 5 25 for prime quality and 
47545 15 for poor to fair. Total receipts this sea- 
son 42,500 bags ayvainst 000 during the same pe- 
riod one year ago anc 27,000 in ’92. 

At New York, wheat hasshown no disposition 
to recover from the dullness of the week before. 
As is the case at oiher speculative centers, the 
trade is watching the big accumulation of publie 
stocks. This prevents investment buying and 
also discourages those who are already holding 
wheat. The foreign news was rather indifferent 
in character and exerted no particular influence 
on the market. Late prices are around 55%4,¢ for 
December and 6014¢ for May with the under grades 
of cash wheat at the usual discount. Corn exhib- 
ited a little strength owing in part to steadier 
eables. Operators who had sold corn short were 
anxious to cover their contracts and found offer- 
ings somewhat restricted. The small move- 
ment of corn toward western primary 
markets and poor harvest returns here and there 
had some steadying effect but did not result in 
any appreciable advance. No 2 cash 5794c, De- 
cember 54c, May 4c. Oats finally recovered 
from the initial weakness, due in part to the talk 
of decreasing shipments from the west. Specu- 
lative holders were inclined to maintain their 
position and though quiet the market was healthy 
with a fair demand for cash lots. No2 mixed 
31%4c, December 3242c and May 36c. Rye quiet 
under small offerings with western and Jersey 51 
ai3e and state 58a55e. Barley unchanged under 
rather light demand with No 2 western around 60 
a62c and choice grades la2e premium. 

































THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 6 25 475 
New York, 6 00 é is 
Buffalo, bie ,5 65 
Omaha, 5 25 275 
Pittsburg, 575 300 





At Chicago, cattle receipts have seonis to fall 
off materially. This is due in large part to the 
approaching close of the season for western rang- 
ers and the decrease for the week was confined 
almost exclusively to these. Prices have been 
decidedly irregular. In the main they were weak 
to ashade lower. This because the bulk of the 
offerings was only common to fairin quality and 
more than ample for the wants of the trade. The 
demand from the dressed beef concerns was fair 
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but not urgent and buyers were disposed to take 
advantage of the presence of large numbers 
of these medium grades or beef animals. During 
much of the week prices were 10al5¢c lower, but 
toward the close there was a fair recovery owing 
tu the falling off in the supply of western range 
eattle. Were exporters showing their accustom- 
ed interest fine to choice native corn-fed beeve 
would be selling better than they are to-day. 
As itis, the class named is about the only one 
which has shown any particular firmness and the 
week closed with best grade 10a20c p 100 lbs high- 
er. Thatonly a few sales were recorded at figures 
better than $5 50 was due to the paucity of the of- 
ferings of such. Something fine to fancy was 
quotable up to 6@6 25 and from this pric et cc vl 
all the way down to 325@350 for very common 
steers. The offerings of range cattle were 10,000 
less than the previous we ek. The bulk of the sea- 
son’s shipments has left first hands and within a 
short time the movement of rangers will be prac- 
tically at an end. Stock cattle have been in fair 
demand and good butchers’ stock ruled steady to 
firm. Quotations are revised as follows: 














Extra prime steer $5 85@6 25 Com to ch bulls, 175 350 
Exporters, 1450 to 600 Good stockers and 
lbs, average, 525 575 feeders, 250 340 
Good dressed beef and Common do, 200 240 
shipping steers, 1150 Yalves, heavy, 200 275 
to 1400 Ibs, 440 550 S ‘alves,100 to 180 lbs, 450 550 
Fair to medium steers, Grass Tex steers, 250 300 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 8 0 400 Grass cows and bulls, 125 250 
od cows and heifers, 27 i 5 340 Western range steers, 350 470 
e ‘oor to fair cows, 125 225 Cows and heifers. 800 335 
At Pittsburg, cattle have sold fairly well, yet 





at prices only measurably satisfactory to country 
shippers. The supply was moderate but buyers 
for local slaughtering account and for shipment 
to the east were indifferent and an early decline 
of 10a15¢ in most grades was recovered with some 
difficulty. Good to selected beef animals sold 
moderately well and occasionally had the quality 
to command $5 25a5 50, but sales were largely at 5 
down to 425 for really desirable cattle. Farmers 
were well represented here by orders for stock 
eattle and prices for all answering this descrip- 
tion were relatively firm. Cows and bulls and 
butchers’ stuff generally sold at nearly a former 
range of prices. Revised prices follow: 

Fair to fey steers 1400 Bg steers, 850 to 950 

y iB, 


85 25@5 65 
Good cows and heifers, 
440 490 Bulls and stags, 
Feeders, 950) to 1100 Ibs. 
325 385 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 
Fresh inilch cows, ea ‘ 





” 5000 





Roug haem , 1000 to 
1300 Ibs 250 325 


Hogs ruled lower in the Pittsburg market in 
line with the sharp declines at western points. 
Prices went off 30a@40c and the feeble recoveries 
were not of such a character as to encourage 
country shippers. A good many hogs came in 
from the west and this hurt the market at this 
point. Philadelphias $4 70@4 85, best Yorkers and 
mixed 4 60@4 75 and common to fair droves 450@ 
465 with rough hogs and culls all the way down to 
3504425. Sheep failed to respond to smaller sup- 
plies, the market continuingin a manner quite 
unsatisfactory to nearly everyone concerned. 
The demand proved tame and the close found de- 
sirable muttons obtainable at 250@3 with common 
to fair 1 50@2 25 and lambs 2 50@3 50. 

At New York, the cattle market has shown 
some activity but not enough to offer any particu- 
lar encouragement to holders. The receipts in- 
cluded relatively few good beeves and prime. to 
faney lots have been actually secaree. Local 
butehers secured about the usual proportion 
and there have been fair exports to Eu- 
rope. Closing cables reported American live 
cattle easier on the basis of  9%4@10%4¢ 
} Ih, estimated dressed weight. Late sales in 
this market included inferior to good native 
steerstat $3 50a5, while something fine to fancy 
was quot: ible as high as 5 50a6. Sales during the 
week have been largely at 3 boad 75. Cows and 
bulls 2 13 and rough butchers’ stock 3 
Common to choice veals 5ba7T 50 and grassers 
2a3. Hogs have ruled weak and lower in line with 
declines elsewhere. Good to choice mixed droves 
485@5 15, with poor and rough lots 4 25a4 75. 
Sheep have been 1n moderate request and nearly 
steady and lambs exhibited some firmness. Com- 
mon to choice muttons 150@3, with faney salable 
at a premium and lambs 8a4. 





At Buffalo, the actual number of cattle on sale 
was not particularly large, yet the market lacked 
snap. The tone has been generally one of easi- 
iness with the possible exception of especially 
desirable beef animals which went at nearly 
former prices. The inquiry at this market 
has been largly for  well-finished medium 
weight steers and such droves as are available 
for butchers at nearby points in this state and 
in Pennsylvania The local trade has been affected 
to some degree by the plentiful supplies of 
mutton and the wee k closed rather heavy. Prices 
areon the basis of $5 25a5 60 for choice shipping 
and export steers, 4 75a5 20 for medium weights, 
4 25a4 65 for bute hers’ eattle and all the way down 
\a3 75 for fair lots. Good cows and heifers 
375 with poor to common lots 2a2 40. Stockers 
275 and selected feeding cattle 2 85a 
3 15. Mileh cows 30a50 ea. ‘Hogs were 
in moderate demand at a lower range 
of prices, with local packers fair buy- 
ers, but shippers to the east indifferent much of 
the time. During the week the number of sale 
hogs were 75 cars less than theweek before country 
shippers evidently holding back on account of 
the declining tendency of the market. The break 
in the west was a prime faztor in the mov ement 
of prices here. Good to choice corn-fed light 
weights 4 50@4 60, heavy 4 60@4 80, choice yorkers 
45044 55, mixed lots 450@460 and rough’ droves 
and culls 350a4, Sheep receipts have fallen off 
materially, which is in the right direction. In 
consequence the market has worked a little 
firmer, especially toward the close of the 
week. The improvement is confined almost ex- 
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clusively to the betier grades, common lots rul- 
ing slow and «duil. At the close good to best na- 
tive lambs sold at 35044, common to fair lots 325 
@3 50, and culis 243. Faney Canadas sold as high 
as 44420. Muttons in good demand with best 
wethers sniable at 2 75¢3 25,and common to fair 
lots 2a@2 50. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Fair Firmness in Choice Stock. 

Some of the big appie markets are nearly bare 
of fine to fancy varieties suitable for the table. 
All such are firmer in tone than other grades. 
The foreign markets are holding up fairly well 
under the big movement from this side the ocean. 
Recent cables trom Liverpool and Glasgow indi- 
cate a fair degree of strength in the sound stock 
with a good demand. Harvesting in the apple 
districts is well xdvianced and the yield decided- 
ly uneven. Reports trom our special correspond- 
ents indicate better results in New York and New 
England than are found in the central and west- 
ern states. Prices cover a wide range, Many poor 
lots being suitable only for cidey and going at 
very low figures. 

At Stillwater, N Y, apples are being rushed up- 
ou the market at such arate that shippers have 
had difliculty in providing barrels and getting 
means of tri ansport: ution. Nice, picked winter va- 
rieties bring $1 50 » bbl, while at Litehfield choice 
fruit scarce and brings 2 254@2 50 p bbl. 

At Bacon Bill, N Y, apples are abundant. Buy- 
ers who desire to ship the fruit are paying $1 25 
~P bbl. 

At Gilboa, N Y, there is a good demand at $1 75 
@2 yp ib. 

Packers are too often careless regarding the 
manner of selecting stock for the markets. Read 
paragraph in Commercial Agriculture. 

At Eugene, Ore, shipments of apples have been 
very small. Local merchants are paying 25a@40¢ 
~ bu for choice red varieties. . 

At Rutland, Mass, apples are fairly plentiful, 
but growers seem inclined to hold them for better 

rices. At present they are bringing $1 25a1 50 p 
»bl. 

At Frankfort, N Y, the apple crop isasmall one. 
Cider apples sell at 15¢e P bu, windfalls bring 50¢ 
~ bu and the best market varieties command $3 
p bu. 

At New Scotland, N Y, apples were nearly all 
sold on the trees. At present buyers are paying 
only $1 p bbl for the best. Cider companies are 
taking all they can get at40e p bbl. 

} Lawrence & Co report the Boston exports last 
week 42,027 bbls to Liverpool and 1988 bbis_ to 
Glasgow. Latest mail advices complain that 
much of the fall fruit, especially trom Canada, 
reached the English markets in faulty condition. 


The Market—At New York, strictly fancy ap- 
ples are rather scarce and bring fullprices. King 
$223 Pp ib, Spy 15042, Baldwins 1 5042, Greenings 
1 5Va2 50, 20-02 2.a2 50, Snow 2 25a@2 50, Fall Pippins 
2az2 50, poor to good T5ea@1 25. 

At; Chicago, this is the time for buying sup- 
plies for winter, and although trade is good it is 
not up to the standard of last year. Kings 2a2 50 
} bbl, 20-0z Pippins 2 25 a2 50,, Alexanders ¢ 25, 
Jonathan 24a3, Snow 2a2 50, Greenings 2a2 25, 
Pound Sweets 2 5043, Tailm: unfSwe ets 150a2. 

At Boston, jthere is a goodshipping demand, but 
local trade is light. Gravenstein 2a@2 50 » bbl, Snow 
2a@2 50, 20-0z Pippins 175, Fall Pippins 1 50a@1 75, 
Harvey, Me, 150@175, Hubbardston 175a@2, Bald- 
wins and Greenings 1 50@1 75, Pound Sweets 
150@2, common 75eal1 25 





THE POTATO TRADE. 


Less Depression in Good Stock. 

The situation in the{potato market,is if any- 
thing a trifle more encouraging than a week ago. 
In a broad sense there is no general change in 
the surroundings nor has there been since our 
special report in the issue of Sept 29. Of course, 
districts here and there find the crop turning out 
a little better than seemed probable, due to fa- 
vorable weather conditions late in the fall. This 
does not alter the fact, however, of a general and 
serious shortage in the °H yield, and if farmers 
are obliged to face lower prices than they had an- 
ticipated it may be explained in part by the rush 
to market of the first fruits of the harvest and to 
the importation of a number of cargoes from Eu- 
rope. The latter feature has exerte ed some thing 
of a depressing influence in the east and ina less 
degree in the central states. From points as far 
west as  regon advices indicate a light crop ex- 
eept in afew drouth-proof sections. Shippers in 
some parts of the state are paying only 25¢ per bu, 
and growers are in consequence discour: aged. 
This low price at the farms is perhaps due as 
much as anything else to the excessive freight 
charges to points of distribution. At Chicago and 
at some of the big Atlantic ports accumulations 
are being cleared up and the good to choice offer- 
ings are steadier in tone. There is an abundance 
of poor to common stock which necessarily sells 
at low figures. 

Potato shippers must pay more attention to the 
quality of the stock sent to the big markets, es- 
pecially those where the forign grown is an active 
competitor, such as the seaboard cities. Scotch, 
German and Nova Scotia vessels are bringing in 
potatoes excellent in quality and commanding 
the attention of buyers of the New York and Bos- 
ton markets. Seotch Magnums are salaple around 
$1 90 for sacks of 168 ths, equal to 68¢ P bu. 

Sweet potatoes are being marketed freely, 
especially in the south, and sales of Virginias are 
largely around prices as low as $1@125 pp bbl. 
Jersey sweet in doublehead bbls in the Ne ow York 
markets at 1 50@2 and in Chicago at 2a@z 50. 
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Recent rains thoughout a large part of Virginia 
left so much mud that the potatoes subsequently 
shipped were dirty and unattractive in appear- 
ance, and this possibly had some influence on the 
depressed condition of tne market. Buyers pre- 
ferred lots from other parts of the country in pref- 
erence to these, and itis probuble the trade has 
become prejudiced against the Virginia sweets to 
such an extent that the market will be injured 
the remainder of the season. 

In Hardin Co, O, potatoes yielded 60 to 100 bu Pp 
acre. The quality .f the crop is good. Choice 
varieties bring 50a 60e p bu. 

No potatoes have been shipped from Eugene, 
Ore, although the crop is a fairly good one. They 
are bringing 25435¢ 4) bu in the local market. 

At Addison, N Y, the potato crop was an aver- 
age one. Buyers are paying 40c Pp bu and a few 
are being shipped. 

At Frankfort, N Y, shippers are offering 45¢ p 
bu for the best varieties 

At Burke, N Y, pot: itoes are extra good in 
quality. Buyers are humerous and considerable 
quantities are being carred and shipped. Prices 
paid range at 35a 40c. 

At Stillwater, N Y, there is considerable compe- 
tition among potato buyers. The demand for 
shipment has kept the price up to $1 50 P bbl. 

At South Salem, N Y, good potatoes are worth 
85e } bu. 

At Farmingdale, N Y, the price of potatoes 
ranges from 50a60c P bu of 60 tbs. 

At Lincklaen, N Y, the oi crop was fair and 
the price started at 50¢ p bu,but has since dropped 
to 4c. 


The Market—At New York, receipts are large, 
but a good demand keeps the market well cleaned 
up. Maine Hebron $1 62@1 87 p bbl, L I Rose 175 
a2,NJ 1al162,N Y state 1 25a1 75, Jersey sweets 
12542, Vala@l 12 

At Chicago, receipts were smaller than last 
week, but larger than could be disposed of, yet 
prices have been kept up to tormer lines. Mich 
Burbanks 45@50e ) bu, N Y 52@58¢e, Mich Hebrons 
48a52¢, Rose 45@52c, Peerless 45a53e, Empire 
state 46@5le. white stock 52a60c, mixed 45@50c. 

At Boston, there is a good steady demand and 
prices are higher. » Houlton Hebrons 55@58e P bu, 
Rose 0@53c, Aroostook Hebrons 55@58¢, Rose 50@ 
55¢, Me Central Hebrons 55¢c, N H Hebrons 53e, 
NY White Star and Burbanks 53a! 55¢, Dak red 
48a50ce, Va sweets 1 baad Ld bbl, N J 1 50az2. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Colder Weather Needed. 

At the opening of the week the onion market 
was generally steady with the possible exception 
of yellow varieties which at certain points are 
weak owing to relatively large offerings. Offer- 
ings in the main are fully ample and no stimu- 
lated buying can be reasonably expected until 
cold weather sets in. It is probable the difference 
in prices between choice and sound varieties and 
poor lots will widen. J 

The steamship Sicilia brings to N Y a consign- 
ment of 5000 crates Spanish onions and the Scotia 
to arrive has in addition to other cargo 6000 crates. 
These pointers indicate the activity of the 
foreigners who are enabled to enter this vege- 
table at 20e p bu, which is just half the old duty. 

Marion county, O, reports a fair demand for 
sound stock at prices around $1 P bu. 

The Market—At New York, red and white 
fairly steady, yellow stock dull and dragging. 
Eastern red $1 50a2 Pp bbl, yellow 1 50@1 75, white 
3 50a4, small white pickles 4a550, Orange Co 
red 1 25a175, yellow 12541 50, white 3@4 . 

AtcC hicago, offerings are not large and trade is 
slow and dull. Red 1p bbl, yellow 1, No 2 stock 
50av5c, bulk stock 3 atdsc p "pu. 

At Boston, in good supply and steady demand. 
Natives 175 Pp bbi, York state 1 50@1 75. 











GENERAL lMARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET. 

BEANS—At Chicago, hand-picked beans are 
about the only ones wanted, these being so mod- 
erate in price that buyers are slow to take any- 
thing else. Pea and navy ch cleaned $1 4041 45 p 
bu, strictly h p 1 50a@1 524,, fair 130@140,h p me- 
dium 1 40a1 45, ch cleaned 1 35a1 40, fair 1 25@1 30, 
brown Swedish 2 50, red kidney 2 30a2 40, Cal 
limas 45,¢ p tb. 

At New York, all varieties are well sustained 
in price, medium and pea firm and higher. Ch 
marrow 2 25, medium 1 5041 85, pea 1 80a1 85, for- 
eign medium 1 60, peal 40a1 50, white kidney 2 25 
a2 30, red kidney 2, black turtle soup 2 10, yellow 
eyes 2 15a2 20, limas 28042 8, green peas l@l 05, 
Scotch 1101 124. 

At Boston, supplies are ample, but a moderate 
demand keeps up a steady tone. N Yand Vt h p 

5, marrow 170, seconds 1 4041 50, Cal pea 
chhp me dium 1 70a1 75, screened 1 t0@ 
conds 1454155, foreign pea 1 65@1 70, medi- 
um 150a1 60, extrayellow eyes 2 05@2 10, —— 
1 802, red kidne +y 210a@2 15, limas 434, a5¢e p 








_ 
,£ 


BROOM CORN—At Chicago, the market is not 
active, but the general feeling is one of firmness. 
Ill hurl $1104@125 p ton, good to ch self-working 
100@110, poor 80a90, western new dwarf 110@125, 
self-working 100a110, short and common 80@90, 


CONCENTRATED FEEDS—At New York, 
little doing, jobbers being the principal buyers. 
Oil meal $23a24 Pp ton in sacks to arrive, cotton- 
seed meal 214a22.—At Boston, prices easy. Prime 
new cottonseed meal 2125 ~ ton, old process lin- 
seed oil meal 24.—At Milwaukee, old process oil 
meal 2515, scorched wheat 14 9. 

DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, 
dried fruits sell at easy prices under full supplies. 
Fey evaporated apples 6l,a63,¢ Pp th, ch deaée, 
fair to prime 5a@5%c, Mich sun-dried 54g@éc, 
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blackberries 6c, evap’d raspberries 17@174¢, fey 
apricots 8%4,@9e, good to ch 714@8%4c, fey peaches 
9a91,c, ch 8a8%4c. Chestnuts $1@150 ~ bu, hic- 
kory nuts 175@2, pecans6e tb. 

At New York, supplies are liberal and prices 
favor buyers. ‘Chestnuts dull and weak. Fey 
evap’d apples 8@8%4c p tb, ch 74,@7%c, prime 6%4@ 
Je, sun-dried 6a6%,¢, chopped M,al%e, peeled 
peaches 8alb6ec, cherries Matic, blackberries 6 
a6'4c,evap’d raspberries 184 18',c, Cal apricots 9 
al0tge in bxs, §@10e in bags, unpeeled peaches 8a 
94c, Cal London layer raisins 150 p bx, loose 
mage vtel 9ea150, currants 2)4«454¢, citron 734@ 

, fey Va peanuts 334 @4e, shelle «1 3@314c, pecans 
sigan, chestnuts 243 }) bu, hickory 2 50a3. 

At Boston, small sales of evaporated apples 
are reported at 61,48%c » th. Good ehestiuuts are 
in steady demand, northern chestnuts 2 5043 p bu, 
southern 2a2 50, 


EGGS—At Chicago, receipts are only moderate 
and the outlook is good for better prices. Firsts, 
full loss off, cases returned 17'44¢ p dz, fresh 
southern 1714¢, tirsts, new cases included 17!, « isc, 
cooler stock 12@14c, pickled 10@13c, seconds and 
inferior $1 @2 25 |) case. 

At New York. supplies are not large, but the de- 
mand is small and second-rate goods are accumu- 
lating. Fey new laid 22@23e p dz, N Y¥ and Pa 
201,a21'4c, Mich fey 19%ec, western and north- 
western 19¢, southwestern 17@17!9c, ice-house 
firsts 16@1614c, fair to good 15a@15'4c, western 
limed 15%, @16e, seconds and inferior 2 75@3 25 p 
case. 

At Boston, there is little change, fresh stock in 
fair demand, seconds dull. Nearby and Cape fey 
27c pP dz, ch fresh eastern 23c, fair to good 17@19¢e, 
P E Island fresh 18419e, Vt and N H 23ec, western 
ch fresh 194@20¢, fair to good 17.a18e, Tenn fresh 18 
@19%e, retrigerator 16@1614¢c, limed 16@1ic. 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, grapes in good 
supply and easier. Concords l5al6e $ 8tb bskt, 
Catawbas 18@20c, Diana 164,@17c, Delawares 22@ 
25c, Niagara 20422c. Peaches, only a few offered 
at 40a60c } bskt. Pears searce and barely firm. 
No 1 $343 50 p bbl, poor to fair 1504250. Quineces 
mostly poor and dull, 0ea¢3 Pp bbl, 0cal Pp bskt. 
Crabapples quiet, 1¢3 50 pP bbl. Cranberries 
Steady eer moderate offerings and light de- 
mand. Cape Cod, ch to fine 9@950 Pp bbl, early 
850, Wis 2a2 50 p bu-bx. 

At New York, choice pears in fair demand, sup- 
ply limited. Seckel 3@5 50 p bbl, Beurre Bose 34 
4, Beurre Clairgeau 2 50@3, Beurre d’Anjou 2 2543, 
Sheldon 2 5043, Keiffer 175@275. Quinees scarce 
and firm, 250@5 p bbl. Cranberries weak. Cape 
Cod fey dark + 7> J’ bbl, prime 8a@9, Jersey 
2254275 P cra. Grapes liberal and selling slowly. 
Del 10@16c }) sm: an bskt, Niagara 10a12c, Cataw- 
bas 9@l1le, Concord alle. Fla oranges 1 50@2 50 
® bx, ch lemons 2 50.43, grape fruit 2 50@5 50. 

At Boston, cranberries in light supply and firm. 
Cape Cod ch dark 9a9 50 Pp bbl, light 6@8. Pears 
selling moderately. Seckel 2 50¢4 }) bbl, Sheldon 
25043, Beurre dV’Anjou 250¢3, common 50a75e p 
bu. Grapes firmer. Del 15@20e PP small bskt, Sa- 
lem 15c, Niagara 18@20c, Concord 13a 14c, Catawba 
15. Grape oe in fair demand, 2504350 p bx, 
oranges 1 50a2 


FURS AND SKINS—At Chicago, the market is 

niet, only a few sales reported. Mink 35@65e ea, 
all muskrats 6@8e, winter 10a12e, northern rae- 
coon 50@90¢c, southern 40@55c, red fox $1@1 25,gray 
BOaT5e, otter 8410, badger 60ea@1, black skunk 1@ 
110, narrow and short striped 40a75c, dark marten 
140¢185, fine black bear 15420, beaver 5 50a6, 
lynx 1 7542 25, opossum lMa@ilse, deer skins 15a25e 
Pt. No2and No 3 goods sell at the usual dis- 
count. 

At New York, market quiet with moderate 
movement. Black bear 18430, otter 6a10, beaver 
3a4, silver fox 254100, red 1 25a1 50, wolf 60c¢@2, 
lynx 1 50@2, dark marten 2a4, pale 75ea@l, black 
skunk 1 204130, half-striped 78a@85e, raccoon 50a 
80c, opossom 15a30c, mink 50cal 50, fall muskrat 
6a8e, winter 9al2e. 

At Boston, quotations largely nominal. Bear 10a 
28, beaver 2 50a7, red fox 60cal 50, gray 30a60c, bad- 
ger 60cal, dark marten 2a4, mink T5cal 75, fall 
muskrat 5a9c, winter 12al4c, otter 4a9, opossum 
Sal5c, raccoon 30a70c, black skunk 90cal 10, half- 
striped 50a65c, white 10al2c. 


GAME—At Chicago, with cooler weather and 
smaller receipts, prices are firmer. Prairie chick- 
ens $350@375 ® dz, quail 1@175, partridge 2 50a 
3 25, woodcock 3 50a4, snipe and plover 1@1 25, 
mallard ducks 2 50, red head 2 50, canvas backs 
3a5, teal 1 25@1 75, small T5ic@1, bear saddles 8a 10c 
P th, carcasses llq@i2e, venison saddles 10@12%4c, 
squirrels 50e p dz, rabbits 125. 

At New York, really choice lots are in good 
demand and firmer, but many arrivals are poor. 
Partridges 75e a1 25 }) pr, grouse undrawn 80a@85c, 
drawn 60@70ce, woodcock 75c a1, snipe and plover 
1 50a2 Pp dz, canvas ducks 50cal 75 p pr, red 
heads 5Sdea@l, mallards 40460c, teal 30a40e, venison 
saddles 14a l6c » tb, rabbits 254 60c¢ p pr. 

At Boston, stock of any kind must be choice to 
command full prices. Partridges 30@80e P pr, 
grouse 60a@75¢c, English snipe 150 p dz, mallard 
ducks 50a75e 4 pr, teal 30a40c, small 20a25e. 





HAY AND STRAW—At Chicago, demand light, 
market quiet and prices unchanged. No 1 timo- 
thy $9 75a10 25 4 ton, No 2 9a9 50, mixed 7T@ 
850, land Ind upland prairie 6@8, Can and la 
8a10 50, wheat straw 4a4 50, oat 4a4 50, rye 5 50a6. 

At New York, quiet and easy on all except 
finest grades. Straw dull. Prime timothy 75a80e 
} 100 Ibs, No 1 T0aT5e, No 2 60a@65c, No 3 S0ab0e, 
clover mixed 55c, clover 45@50c, salt hay 40a45c, 
long rye straw 50a60c, short 40@45c, wheat 40c, oat 
Sa 40c. 

At Boston, the market is quiet, with a little 
better feeling on top grades. N Y and Can ch to 
fey 14@15 P ton, fair to good 13@13 50, eastern ch 
13, ordinary to fair 12@12 50, common 11a@11 50, ch 
fine hay 11 50@12, common fine 10all, clover and 
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clover mixed 10 50@12, swale 9@9 50, good to 
prime rye 11 @12, oat 7 50@8. 


HIDES AND TALLOW—At Chicago, hides in 
fair demand and steady. Tallow quiet. Green 
salted 444,a44,c p tb, green 3',¢, veal kip 5ab'ge, 
salted bull 25,43%4¢, green salted calf Te, dry calf 
84ec, dry salted hides 5c, deacons 30e ea. Coun- 
try tallow 4%2a5ec, cake 54yc, white grease 4c, 
yellow 3%e, brown 3'4e. 

At New York, still quiet, but the tone is steady 
and the market generally more satisfactory. Dry 
hides 8',@1144c » tb, dry salted 542 a7e, wet salt- 
ed 414 a&8e, country slaughter cow 5e, steer 7c, bull 
Sade, calf 50a75e ea. Edible tallow 54e¢e, brown 
grease 3!,a 4c, yellow tu4tec, white 454 ¢. 

At Boston, quiet at unchanged prices. Steer 
2ea3stec, cow 2a3c, green salted hides 4e, dry 
flint 6c, dry salted de, calf skins 50a@95¢e ea, dea- 
cons 15@25¢. Rough tallow 2a3%,c P tb, rendered 
4adiyc. 


LIVE POULTRY—At Chicago, large receipts 
early in the week had a depressing effect but la- 
ter a firmer feeling developed. Turkeys 6ase Pp 
tbh, chickens, old hens 5!,a6e, springs Tec, old 
roosters 4a@4!,c, ducks 8a8gc, springs ‘St 4 @9C, 
geese $5 5006 25 p dz. 

At New York, ehoice stock is kept well cleaned 
up but there is an accumulation of inferior stuff. 
Prime local chickens 6a7e P tb, western and 
southern 6a6%4c, fowls 6a7c, old roosters 4@4%4c, 
mixed turkeys Ta8e, ducks 50@80e P pr, local 
geese 1 2al 50, western la@i 37, pigeons 254a30e. 

At Boston, there is only a small demand and 
| agp rule low. Eastern fowls 5aé6e, roosters 4@ 

, Spring chickens 5aé6e. 


MILL FEED—At Chicago, Gemand light and 
market dull. Bran $11 75@12 50 } ton, middlings 
only moderately offered. 

At New York,sales are moderate at former 
prices. Middlings 85@90c 4) 100 tbs, spring and 
winter bran 70.a8vc, rye feed 80a85c. 

At Boston, fey coarse winter bran 1650 p ton, 
good clean 16, Can fey 1750@18, skd spring 15 60@ 
16 10, mixed feed 16 75@18, Dak middlings 18, skd 
spring 17 25. 

At Milwaukee, special middlings 1990 p ton, 
fine 18 15,ch clean bran 16 65, rye feed 1890, 
mixed feed 19 40. 


PORK PRODUCTS—At Chicago, trading quite 
active and fairly steady. Mess pork $11 75al2 
bbl, lard 6 8714446 90, short rib sides 6 3046 35. 

At New York, small change in market or prices. 
New mess 1350¢14 50, family 14 50, short clear 14 
@16 50, lard 7 40, country «dressed pork 64,a8e }) tb, 
small roasting pigs l0@12e. 

At Boston, there is a moderate sale at slightly 
reduced prices. Mess pork 14 5041550 4) bbl, extra 
prime 14 50a15, backs I7 a17 50, short eut clear 17@ 
17 50, lean ends 17 50@18, lard &a9lye p tb. 


VEGETABLES—At Chicago, celery in fair sup- 
ply at steady prices. Ch to fey 20a35¢ }) dz, com 
to fair 5alse. Beets quiet at 75e P bbl, carrots 
slow at T5casl. Cauliflower more plentiful ana 
easy, ate }) dz. Cabbage easy and dull, home- 
grown 7as8se )) era, car lots 7p) ton. Horse rad- 
ish slow at 243 P bbl, kale Te. Lettuce, quiet, 50a 
jie PP case of 4dz, endive 20a25¢ pP dz. Spinach 
liberal and in small demand, home-grown 50a60e 
} bbl, Lil SNab0e. String beans scarce, Ll ch to 
fey 150¢2 ~» bu. Tomatoes dull, home-grown ripe 
30u35e | bu, Mich and Ind 25e, green be. Turnips 
dulland slow, white 80e@1 ) bbl, rutabagas 75 
@a0ec. Watercress slow at 65e 4) 4-dz bx. 

At New York, cabbage receives little attention, 
2@4 4% 100. Celery in moderate supply and steady, 
Mich = p dz, N ¥ l5a2%e¢, LiandNJ1p dz 
behs. Cauliflower irregular, L I and NJ 1ta2p 
bbl. Turnips steady, Jersey 70a75e p bbl, Can 70 
@s0ec. Squash dull, marrow 50a75e Pp bbl, Hub- 
bard 1@125. Egg plant Tieal 25 p bbi, peppers 
40@80c, potato lima beans 150a@2 P bag, flat 75e 
@1 25. 

At Boston, generally liberal supply, all kinds 
selling at easy prices. Cabbage 2@5 } 100, marrow 
oy 10@12 » ton, Hubbard 15, turnips 50a75e¢ 


WOOL—This staple is in only moderate de- 
mand and at no better prices. Sales in Boston 
last week were smaller than usual at 2,552,000 ths, 
compared with 2,728,000 Ibs a week earlier, and 
3,052,000 ths one year ago. Prices are in buyers’ 
favor everywhere with sales at the genbonsa on 
the basis of 19@20c for Ohio XX and above. West- 
ern wools are dull. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany active at firm 
prices. Good tochemy 26a@27e P Ib, dairy 25@26c. 
—At Syracuse, in good demand, prices tending 
upward. Good tochemy 20.4@22c, dairy 18@20c.— 
At Buffalo, prices weak under liberal offerings. 
Cmy 24¢, N'Y dairy 21@23c, imt emy 16a@17c.—At 
Baldwinsville, 22c.-At Poughkeepsie, best dairy 
23.4 2c, fresh good 21@22c.—At Catharine, Schuyler 
Co, We. 

At New York, trading is rather light, buyers 
having supplied their immediate wants. Low 
grades dull. N Y and Pa fresh emy 234@2314¢ p th, 
Elgin and other western 23144 24c,, vestern firsts 
20a2z2¢, seconds 17419, thirds 15a 16e, June extras 
22c, N Y dairy half tubs 22u23c, firsts 20a¢2l¢, see- 
onds 174 19¢e, tubs and firkins extra 21c, seconds to 
firsts 20c, western imt emy firsts 16@18c, seconds 
13@15e, dairy firsts 15@16c, seconds 12'4gal13e, fac- 
tory firkins 14@14',4e, tubs l4e. 

At Boston, trading is quiet, but there is a gen- 
eral tone of steadiness. Vt extra cmy 24e Y ih, N 

23¢, northern firsts 21la@22c, eastern 21a@22ec, 
western extra 23c, firsts 20a22c, seconds 18 
aise, June extra 19@2ic, Vt extra dairy 20 
@2ic, N Y¥ 19@20c, firsts i7@18e, seconds 15@ 
Ise, ‘low grades 13@14e, ch long dairies 18@19¢, 
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MOTHERS 


and those about to 
become mothers, 
if should know that 
Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 
robs childbirth of 
its torture, terrors 
and dangers to 
both mother and 
child, by aiding Nature in preparing the 
system for parturition, Thereby ‘‘labor”’ 
and also the period of confinement are 
greatly shortened. It also promotes an 
abundant secretion of nourishment for 
the child. During regnancy, it pre- 
vents ‘‘morning sickness’? and those 
distressing nervous symptoms from 
which so many suffer. 


Tanks, Cottle Co., Texas. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—I took your “Favorite Pre- 
scription ’’ previous to confinement and 
never did so well in my life. It is only 
two weeks since my confinement and I am 
able to do my work. I feel stronger than I 
ever did in six weeks before. 

Yours truly, 


A MOTHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


South Bend, Pacific . Wash. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. 

Dear Sir—I began vm Ard “‘ Favor- 
ite Prescription”’ the first month of preg- 
nancy, and have con- 
tinued taking it since 
confinement. I did not 
experience the nausea 
or any of the ailments 
due to pregnancy, after 
I began taking your 
‘‘Prescription.”” I was 
only in labor a short 
time, and the physician\ * 
said I got along un- & 
usually well. 

We think it saved me Mis. BAKER. 

a great deal of suffering. I was troubled - 

great deal with leucorrhea also, and it has 
done a world of good for me. 
Yours truly, 

Mrs. W. C. BAKER, 











OUT IN THE 
COLD AND WET 


—s feet require comfortable protection, 
here's nothing in the world as good as 


fj MISHAWAKA ALL-KNIT 
s WOOL BOOTS. 


Three times asjdurable as any Sols boot 

made—positively meth eeeet. Watch for the 

¥ trade-mark “Ball Ba ‘in red. All others 

: are imitations. Patented and made by 

: MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., 
iShawaka, Ind. 


If your dealer hasn’t them ‘ts will get them for you. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


‘STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











DOES THE WASHING 


Without Scrubbing, 5 C. FITS ANY BOILER. 
IN 45 MINUTES. MAILED FREE. 
BOLGIANO’S NEW STEAM WASHING NMIACHINE. 

BOLCIANO MFC. CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Agents Wanted in every City, Town and Village. 














55> Delicate Cake 







Easily removed without breaking. 
“epERFEC THON Pertection Tins require no 
- 10 styles, round, 

= square and oblong. 2 layer tins 
ART. 1S S oy mail 30cts. Circulars Free. 
AgenteW anted. Richardson Mig. Co., & St, Bath, NT. 
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THE NEW YORK MILK MARKET 


Reorganizing the New York Milk Producers’ 
Union. 

Charles B. Bassett, Walton, Delaware Co, N Y, 
writes: “Farmers will not combine and haven’t 
got What is termed staying qualities. I spent my 
own time and money for the success of the late 
union until l was thoroughly satisfied that it was 
not on 2 business basis and um also satisfied that 
Lat least am not qualified to advise. Shall read 
with interest the opinions of others.” Z. H. 
Cande, Sheftield, Berkshire Co, Mass: “Inquity 
among our producers leads me to think the pro- 
posed plan would meet with success if carried out 
on such lines as you propose.”’ Fred M. Hawley, 
Fairtield Co, Ct, is heartily in favorof such action, 
having been one o. the original organizers of the 
Boston union in ’72. He now peddles milk in New 
Cannan and favors stringent laws to favor con- 
sumers and dealers who try to sell honest milk. 
lr. Willis, Tully, Onondaga Co, N Y, likes the pro- 
posed plan and is ready with others in the vicini- 
ty to take up any feasible effort, but thinks it will 
be alittle hard to reorganize the union. 

New York city milk dealers are generally shy 
of expressing an opinion about the merits of the 
milk exchange. One dealer, who is not amember 
or in any way governed by its rates, thought very 
favorably of it, saying that he knew several pro- 
ducers who are disposing of their milk below ex- 
change prices. Another was strongly opposed to 
it, taking the ground thatthe members of the ex- 
change, being producers as well as dealers, were 
apttoregulate the price to suit themselves. A 
third dealer said most farmers were satistied, but 
there was no pleasing a few; while a fourth 
thought the farmers ought to have some say in 
the matter. 

BE. N. Hawley, an intelligent produeer of Haw- 
ley ville, Ct, on the Housatonie road writes: “The 
producers have lost all contidence in the practical 
success of the scheme. In the last attempt the 
magnitude of the undertaking was hot realized. 
They could not wait until the plans were ma- 
tured and in working order before taking the 
step which shuwed their weakness. The differ- 
ent ideas of the sections of the country included 
would prevent a union of ail under one plan. 
“If different plans suited to the different needs 
but subjeet to one organization, could be arranged 
it might obviate this very serious difficulty. I 
think it will be necessary for some plan which 
seems likely to be practical, to get into working 
order, and demonstrate the fact before so uni- 
versal 2 move will be made in that line again.” 

In the neighborhood of ‘khamsted, Ct, 
milk which formerly sold for shipment to New 
York city 1s now diverged in other directions. 
The surplus goes chiefly to adjoining villages and 
local creameries, 
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The Milk Market is notin an enconraging con- 
dition, judged trom the producers’ standpoint. It 
is simply tlooded and requests to hold a part of 
the supply in the country are frequent. The re- 
duetion of the net price to 8 may yet be follow- 
ed by another, if the pleasant weather continues. 
When the price went to3l4c, the old,old game was 
again played. One of the largest dealers in the 
city, himself a farmer, said that producers gener- 
ally bonght new mileh cows very largely from 
the west because there was just a little money in 
the market price. Those that did not swell their 
dairies inereased the feed and as a natural re- 
sult the market was glutted and the price’ brok- 
en on Oet 17, being reduced to 3e net. The weak- 
ness of the market is also due in part to fine 
weather keeping many people from returning to 
their city homes, while hard times have also con- 
spired to reduce cousumption. A review of the 
year ending Aug3l shows that the price has been 
a shade better than on some previous years—ag- 
gregating 32i4¢ ~ gt for thetwelve months or an 
average monthly price of 2.69¢ Pp qt. 

The New York and Northern railway passed 
into the hands of the N Y Central Feb 14, °94, and 
has since been operated as the N Y and Puinam 
division of the latter road. Its,rate on milk from 
all stations to its delivery point at High Bridge is 
25c } in of 40 qts, and the haul being short the 
milk train runs only 12144 miles an hour. Its ship- 
ments are nearly 25% less than a year ago, hav- 
ing averaged only 5813 cans daily in Sept against 
7555 cans daily in Sept, 93, as appears from the 
following statement (the asterisk * being stations 
onthe NY & N EB road, milk from which gets into 
the citty over the Putnam division): 












September 1843 1894 September 1893 1894 
Whitsons, 120 78 Lake Mahopae, 655 412 
Hammon I5t Crafts, 592 499 
Merritts 600 Carmel, 1215 928 
Kitchawan, 443 Brewster, 286 
Croton Lake, 5 388 *Stormville, 1560 807 
Yorktown, 3320 2416 *Poughquag, 3230 1914 
Amawalk, 620 816 *Pawlings, 160 57 

est Somers, 992 732 *Reynoldsville, 2198 2367 
Baldwin Place, 2145 1776 *Paterson, 370 410 
Mahopac Falls, 1469 1306 *Towners, 210 340 
Mahopac Mines, 1020 713 Totals, 22,766 = =17,489 


Tie freight rates on the Central R R of New 
Jersey from all shipping points to Jersey City are 
28e p can for milk and 40¢ p ean for cream. 
The statement shows the shipments of milk and 
cream during Sept ’94, to Jersey City, in 40-qt cans: 





South Branch. Milk, Cream. Asbury, 203 _ 
Flemington, 421 29 2961 56 
Flagtown, 29 — Iligh Bridge branch. 
Three Bridges, — — Califon, — 2 _ 
Neshanie, 774 28 German Valley, 235 — 
1224 57 Chester, ii ont 
N J C main line. Nanughright, _— — 
Raritan, _ — Bartley, 110 - 
North Branch, 1307 — Flanders, - _ 
White House, — _ 1447 _ 
Lebanon, 312 26 Rockaway Valley RR 
Annandale, 904 — NGermantown, 842 53 
High Bridge, 200 5 Beach Glen, 77 
Glen Gardner, 30 25 9i9 53 
Dunellen, 5 Total No cans,6551 166 


The price received by 


farmers who shipped 
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TUK MILK MARKT 


from Cortland and Onondaga counties this sum 
mer was for Apr 2'4c, Mch 2!4¢, first half May 2c, 
last half 134¢, June 144¢, July 144c, Aug first half 
134¢, last half 2c, Sept 2c, Oct 2%c. At Gardner, 
Mass, milk was retailed at 5¢ this summer, but 
farmers and peddlers have combined on business 
principles and get 6c. 
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The Alix-Directum race at Mystic park, Bos- 
ton, Oct 20, was a sore disappointment. Orrin 
Hickok, the noted driver of the great stallion 
felt confident that he could check the victorious 
career of the little bay mure whose campaign 
this season has been a succession of triumphs. 
The first heat, however, was easily won by Alix, 
who passed under the wire in 2:09. From the be- 
ginning of the second heat it Was evident that the 
king of troiters was “off,” for the mare sped away 
from the wire and soon gained three lengths, 
finishing in the very slow time 2:1454. Lt was now 
plainly evident that something was wrong, and 
with the consent of the judges, the stallion was 
drawn. In order to partially alleviate the disap- 
pointment Alix was brought out and trotted an 
exhibition mile with running mate in 2:0794, thus 
lowering the track record of Mystic 44 second. The 
history of this wonderful mare began four years 
ago, when she took a two-year-old record of 2:30 
at Independence, Ia. This she reduced to 2.16% 
when three years, to 2:10 when four, to 2:073, when 
five, and this season as a six-year-old goes on ree- 
ord as the fastest trotter in the world, having 
made a mile over the Galesburg track Sept 19 in 
220334. She is owned by Jones & Salisbury and is 
now driven by Andy McDowell. She is in first- 
Class condition, and if ho more matches can be 
made in the east she will be taken west. 

- — ES 

Peach on Plum Stock.—5S. b. L., Ulster Co, N Y: 
We do notadvise budding the peach on plum 
stock; although it will grow, it is better on its 
own root. Commenting on this matter, Isaae C. 
togers, Burlington Co, N J, writes us that “the 
idea of peach on plum stock was very popular for 
several years, and especially in the south, where 
they began using Marianna instead of Myrabolan. 
The young peach trees grow all right on the plum 
stock the first year and make a fine growth. The 
nex! year they donot doas well. If transplanted, 
as they should be, they do not grow at all, but 
stand still and a large part dies. They seldom 
live more than three years. I have known them 
to live 12 or 15 years on plum stock, but it is more 
than probable that the peach had put out roots 
above the bud.” 














B38 inate! ni 
mas sold Be 
The records show this Threshing -machine to be ths 
easiest rnnnint and the rreatest grain saver of alb 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw. vreserving ny@ 
threshers, Ciover-hullers, Fonning-milis, Feed-mills, Cir: 
sular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, sen¢é 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Feder cutters, Car 
ee Whe ae saw Machines, and for information show 

ig “* Why Ensilage S-ass,’? s°nd for Fnsilage Catae 
logue, Address, MINAIO HARDBR, Cobleskill, ne 


CHOPPERS 


ATTENTION! 


ASK FOR THIS AXE. 
USE NO OTHER. 
Wood-choppers, try the 


Reify Perfect Axe 


It will cct more wooa 
than ary other axe. 
The scoop in the blade 

keeps it from sticking in 

the wood, a makes it 
cut deeper than any other 
axe. Ask your dealer for 
it. Send us his name if 
he don't keep it. It is the 
Anti-Trust Axe. 


Ke:ly Axe Mfg.Co 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


—that’s the length of time re- 
quired to expell all water and 
milk fromthe butterif you’vea 
UTTER WORKER 
Leaves the butter solid in all 
~kinds of weather—doesn't break 
the grain of the butter. Butter 
thus worked will keep for weeks 
10ut packing. Circular free. 


yith 
THE HANDY WASHER CO., Muncie, ind. 


Creamery. 
Churn. 
a = Butter Worker. 


Standard Goods. Practical in Operation. _ Satisfactory 
Results. Popular prices. Good Active Agents can 
make money. Send for catalogue to 


J. S. Carter’s Dairy Supply Store, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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He Had Hip Disease 


Was treated at the Children’s Hospital in Bos- 
ton and when he came home had Seven 





John Boyle. 





Running Sores on his leg. Could not 
step. We have been giving him Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla a year, and he can walk, run, and 
play as lively as any boy. He has no sores 
and isthe Pieture of Health. Joxun C. 
Boyur, Ware, Mass. Remember, 


_Hood’s*s*"Cures” 





Hood’s Pills do not purge, pain or gripe. 


CHAMPION cor 


CIDER, and FRUIT JELI ° 
a corrugated pan over nrebox, doubling 

oiling capacity ; smal] interchange- 
able syrup pans (connected by 
siphons), easily handled 
for cleansing and 
storing ; and a per- 
fect nutomatic 
regulator. The 
Champion is as 
great an improve- 
ment over the 
Cook pan as the 
latter was over the 
old iron kettle bung on a fence rail, 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG, CO, 


HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEBE 














THE TARIFF IS DOWN! 
UNCLE SAM DID THAT FOR YOU!! 

You Can Now Cover Your House With 
WALTER’S Tin, Galvanized Steel or 
Copper Shingles 
At prices lower than ever, the cheapest of which are low 
enough in price for the plainest house, and the best are 
good enough fora palace. They are without exception 
the best roof covering in the world. Write for price-list A. 
The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


DURABLE 

LIGHT 

FENCING -tiin. 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD PICKETS. 


—FOR THE— 









arm, wn, 
Cemetery & Railroad. 


ORT oe 
Ci.EAVELAND FENCE CO., 
Free. 4] siddle Street. Indianapolis, Ind 








Apples for Export 


Charles Forster, 76-78 Park Place, New York. 
Walter Webling, 21 South Market St., Boston. 
T. H. Linscott, 191 Commercial St., Portland. 


REPRESENTING 


Simons, Jacobs & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Simons, Shuttleworth & Co., Liverpool, England, 
Garcia, Jacobs & Co., London, England. 


‘WELL DRILLS 


awarded Highest Medal at the World’s Fair. 
Alllatest improvements. Catalogue free. 


F. C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., _ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW YORK. 


Amenia, Dutchess Co oOo —The farmers al- 
ways like to see John A. Phelps, the general 
representative of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, on 
his annual tour through 
Dutchess, Putnam and 
Westchester counties. 
He isa plain, sensible 
man, a good farmer, 
and full of Connecticut 
Yankee wit that makes 
it a pleasure to see him. 
The New York Home- 


stead had nearly 1500 
subscribers in Dutchess 
county and the old 


monthly AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST several 
hundred. The two com- 
bined in the WEEKLY 
AGRICULTURIST are bet- 
ter then either separate- 
ly, and costs 50% less. 


Mr Phelps has begun his 





MR PHELPS. 
canvass, and is ambitious to go outof Dutchess 


with a round 3000 names on the list. 

Albany, Oct 2°—Under the direction of Su- 
perintendent Egerton of Washington park a 
chrysanthemum show, to last two weeks, will 
be opened Nov 1. The signal success of a sim- 
ilar show last year encouraged the manage- 
ment te undertake the holding of seasonable 
exhibitions which have developed extraordi- 
nary interest. A few weeks ago the exhibi- 
tion of calladiums, cannas and aquatic plants 
brought together some of the finest specimens 
known to culturists and now the superintend- 
ent appreciating the value of such exhibitions 
in stimulating public taste will strive to eclipse 
all previous endeavors. The entries for the 
horse show are numerous enough to entirely 
satisfy the managers as to the success of the 
undertakin and the Ridgefield athletic 
grounds will form the Mecca of many a pil- 
grimage for those who have a fondness for fine 
horses. 

At the dispersal sale of the late Capt Sweny’s 


stud at Island Park last week, only mod- 
erate prices were obtained for high-grade 
animals. Some of those offered were sired by 


the renowned Star Almonarch, who won for 
his owner many first prizes at New York state 
fairs. Another sire, Star Alcyone, was very 
much in evidence, quite a few of the colts and 
brood mares being got by him. Notwithstand- 
ing the high quality of the blood lines repre- 
sented $130 was the highest price paid, the six- 
year-old mare Rose Claremont bringing that 
tigure. The lowest was $37.50 paid for a 10- 
year-old brood mare, sired by Beverwyck. The 
Sweny stable had a wide reputation and pur- 
chasers secured genuine bargains. 

G. L. Flanders, who is assistant state dairy 
commissioner, in reference to our article on 
* \nother violation of the oleo law’’on Page 229 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for Oct 20, writes 
as follows: 

Your statements are made in undoubted good 
faith but are nevertheless misleading. Permit 
me to say that the case there referred to as the 
Troy bakery case was settled by the payment of 
the penalty prescribed by law to this department 
by the attorney of the defendant before we were 
in shape to bring the action, that is, before our 
chemist had finished the analysis of the product. 
We of ¢ourse could not bring an action until such 
time as the product had been analyzed, as the 
analysis would be our only evidence that it is was 
oleomargarine. As to the case against the old 
men’s home permit me to say that we ascertained 
that they were using butterine in that institution, 
our men went there and took a sample and sub- 
mitted it to our chemist who analyzed it and sent 
the certificate to this oflice. Before bringing the 
action we consulted our attorney as to the case,as 
it involved questions which we have never had 
litigated. The president of that institution in 
the meantime stated to me that he had given 
strict orders to have no more of the product used 
in the institution, that he had doubts about its be- 
ing a violation of the law after consulting his at- 
torney, but that he had nevertheless given orders 
to have its use discontinued. In the meantime 
Dr R. D. Clark, the chemist who analyzed the 
product,'died ; this left us no evidence upon which 
to successfully prosecute the case. That is a rea- 
son why the action was not begun. As to what 
somebody may have stated to the governor I can- 
not say, but Iam not aware that this department 
has been criticised in any way for laxity as to this 
case. Our men were sent to this institution sub- 
sequent to the time of taking this sample and re- 
ported that it was not being used there. Allow 
me to assure you that wherever we obtain evi- 
dence of the use of this product in violation of 
the law, weshall prosecute against violators with- 
out fearof any dissatisfaction that it may cause. 


Addison, Steuben Co 5, Oct 27~Fall feed is 
good and cows doing well.—Apples all gath- 


ered and crop very poor. None of them are fit 
for market.——There are some potatoes to dig 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





yet. Different fields vary greatly in yield, but 
on the whole the crop is an average one. A 
few have been shipped. Buckwheat an aver- 
age crop and corn good.— Oats and barley the 
poorest ever known in this section. Oats av- 
eraged about 10 bu per acre.—A. Oakden is 
building a new house.——The milk station at 
Addison stopped taking milk Oct 16 and the 
work of enlarging the building is now go- 
ing on. 

Burke, Franklin Co of, Oct 27—Corn is good, 
but only a little of it husked. Potatoes are 
extra in quality anda good yield, averaging 
about 200 bu per acre.——Apples a complete 
failure in some places,while in others there are 
a good many. The Arctic creamery closed 
for the season Oct 27. 

Carmel, Putnam Co a, Oct 27—James 
Schoonmaker recently sold a carload of cows 
to farmers here. The average price paid was 
$37.50. Joseph T. Powers has bought his 
father’s farm of 160 acres for 9000. Farmers 
have their apples gathered and some are ship- 
ping winter fruit. Considerable sickness 
at present, the grip being the prevailing mal- 
ady. Arthur Hazen has built a new cow 
barn and made other improvements.—The 
big storage icehouse at this place is to be en- 
larged so as to hold 50,000 tons. Samuel 
Jackson, an old resident, died recently after a 
long illness. Bonett Miller has completed a 
neat carriage house, and B. T. Crane has built 
a large stable and wagon house. 


Catharine, Schuyler Co oO, Oct 27—Farmers 
are baling and selling hay at $8 to 10 per ton 
delivered at nearest station. Sheep and 
lambs are low.—Eggs very scarce ond high. 
No market for barley.——Last meeting of 
Schuyler Co farmers’ club occurred at Havana 
Oct 27. 

Farmingdale, Queens Cog, Oct 27—Farmers 
are carting cabbage to market. Prices are 
poor and the heads not very solid so that 300 
to 400 of them are required for a ton. Z. K. 
Oakley recently loaded a car with 4000 heads 
which brought $3 per hundred in the New 
York market. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co O, Oct 26—This 
town is to have a new linen factory which will 
give employment to 250 persons. It will give 
farmers a chance to raise flax with profit. 
Two tons per acre is considered an average 
crop and $10 per ton at the factory is the usual 
price. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Coo, Oct 27—Milk produc- 
ers are despondent over the price of milk which 
has fallen to 2se per qt. William Hall of 
New York is putting up a summer residence 
on land bought of Mr MecMahon.——W. H. 
Decker and Michael McMahon are piping wa- 
ter from mountain springs to their premises. 
——wW JA. Thayer is erecting a poultry house;60 
ft long and 16 ft wide. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co 0, Oct 27—George 
Bagg, one of the oldest and best -known re- 
tired farmers of this village, died Oct 21 of 
paralysis. The residence of W. J. Randall 
was sold at auction Oct 25,to Dr T. J.Owens 
of Steuben for $1800. 


Johnstown, Fulton Co G, Oct 26—Corn is 
turning out better than was expected, but oats 









































were only a half crop.—Willian Painter 
raised a citron that weighs 21 lbs._—Volney 
Hoff has built a new milk house. The Dow 





Heagle farm has been sold to A. Stone. 


Lincklaen, Chenango Co 0, Oct 26—The snow 
on Oct 15 did little damage. Amount of 
sickness in this community unusually small. 
Fruit is very scarce,there not being enough 
for home use.——The unusually late fall has 
caused some fruit trees to blossom and afew 
strawberry patches have a light second crop. 
The acreage of buckwheat was large and 
the yield fairly good. 

Litchfield, Herkimer Co 6, Oct 26—Crops are 
all in and many farmers are plowing.——F. A. 
Marriott harvested 490 bu of mangolds which 
he will feed to milch cows. A good many 
potatoes have been sold at a fair price, but the 

reater part of the cropisin cellars and will 
= held for better prices. Apples are a scarce 
article and bring good prices. Corn is turn- 
ing out well.——Cheese factories are still run- 
ning and will continue until about Jan 1. 


North Barton, Tioga Co , Oct 24—O. H. 
Stebbins died at his home in this place Oct 9. 
For several years Mr Stebbins has faithfully 
represented THE AGRICULTURIST in his section. 
He had long been afilicted with cancer of the 
stomach and it was this that finally caused his 
death. He was 54 years old and left a wife and 


























son. A consistent Methodist he was widely 
known and esteemed for his Christian charae- 
ter. 


New Scotland, Albany Co o, Oct 27—The 
weather for fall work has been all that could 
be desired. Farmers are hauling hay, straw, 
grain, apples and other produce to the station 
and shipping.——Apple buyers took most of 
the fruit by the orchard and paid good round 
nee for it.——Ferguson brothers are doing a 
arge business with their new evaporator. 


Otsego, Otsego Co 0, Oct 27—Delos Bishop 
of Oaksville has bought and moved onto the 
Margaret Ryan property, north of Fly Creek. 
—— A large crop of cabbage is being harvested. 
——A basement and 16-ft addition is being 
added to Rufus Jarvis’ wagon house. Farmers 
have begun fall plowing. 


Sussex Co D—Peach growing in this country 
is nowhere more profitable than in northern 
New Jersey. Year after year the orchards 
bear nor suffer from the blights so fatal in 
other sections. This year the crop equaled 
and perhaps exceeded any previous. one. 
March was not sufticiently warm to develop 
the buds enough to be injured by the col 
weather in April. In this county so iate as 
Oct5a grower had an orchard of about 3000 
baskets for which he received a fabulous price. 
The adaptability of this region to the growth 
of this fruit is shown by the present area of or- 
chard and the size of recent crops. One or- 
chard containing 4500 trees is 14 years old and 
appears good for 10 years more. About 2000 of 
the trees in this orchard last season bore 6000 
baskets of fruit. The peach crop of this coun- 
ty is estimated at 250,000 baskets. 


South Salem, Westchester Co a, Oct 27— 
George Wilson has about 1700 bu of potatoes 
out of the ground and nearly five acres more to 
dig——The apple crop was about an average 
one. High winds blew off a good many before 
picking commenced. Roxbury Russets, Bald- 
Wins and Northern Spys are fine. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co 9, Oct 27—Specula- 
tors are contracting hay for $10 per ton in the 
barn. Interest in the potato market is in- 
creasing and many buyers are making bids. M. 
Hillis loading two boats at Bemis Hights. 
Prices have declined siightly, but it is thought 
that they will advance later on, as the size of 
the crop is hardiy up to the average.——A pples 
are being rushed on the market to such an ex- 
tent that the supply of barrels and means of 
transportation have been tested to their ut- 
most. Buckwheat has not quite come up to 
expectations.- The contract has been award- 
ed and work on the canal between Bemis 
Hights and Wilbur’s Basin will be resumed as 
soon as navigation closes. 











Union Vale, Dutchess Co a, Oct 26—Potatoes 
and apples yielded better than was expected 
and growers are holding their crops for better 
prices. Apples, especially Greenings, are re- 
ported to be rotting badly. Lahey & Sons 
have started a milk-bottling establishment at 
Verbank. They use about 20 cans of milk per 
day and pay je per qt less than the exchange 
price in New York. Poultry raisers have 
suffered considerable loss from raccoons this 
season.—Butter and eggs are scarce and high, 

(To Page 285.) 
A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

I have had wonderful success selling Dish Wash- 
ers. Have not made less than $8 any day, and 
some days $15. Nearly every family buys one. 
They are cheap, durable, and do the work per- 
fectly. Youcan wash and dry the dishes for a 
family in two minutes, without touching your 
hands toadish. I believe any lady or gentleman, 
anywhere, can do as well as lam doing, as I had 
no, experience. Any one can sell whatever one 
wants to buy, and every family seems to want a 
Dish Washer. Write to the Llron City Dish Washer 
Co., E. E. Pittsburg. Pa. They will send you full 
particulars and help you as they did me. I do 
dot write my experience boastingly, but because 
Ithink itaduty | owe to others in these hard 
times. MARTHA B. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
WITH THE MODEL 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 
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(From Page 284.] 
but other produce markets are dull and on the 
decline. 

Washington, Dutchess Co q, Oct 26—Apples 
are turning out better than expected.—Corn 
is about half aecrop. The fodder is excellent. 

Turnips very light and a an en- 
tire failure. Pastures still furnishing consid- 
erable feed. The annual chrysanthemum 
show which occurs Nov 6 and 7 will probably 
surpass the one of last year in beauty. Dr 
G. Howard is still attending fairs with his cat- 
tle and sheep. 











LONG ISLAND. 





Hempstead, Queens Co a, Oct 26.—Fall 
grains all sown and what is up looks well.— 
Farmers are shipping cabbage. The heads are 
small and matured late and prices are not good. 
Potatoes are bringing a fair price and farm- 
ers are shipping. Turnips are searce. In 
many fields the seed failed to sprout. A con- 
siderable area of woodland is being cleared 
and plowed this fall. 

Southold, Suffolk Co a, Oct 27—Many farm- 
ers seeded fields to grass this fall without sow- 
ing wheat.—Potatoes are cheap,'as the remov- 
al of the duty has made the Cuban market un- 
profitable to growers who have been accustomed 
toship their surplus. Many havesownrye in 
cornfields to be used for pasturein the spring. 
Since farmers here have begun raising vege- 
tables with few cereals and little stock large 
sums have been paid out for patent fertilizers. 











CONNECTICUT. 





Branford—The contractors for the new li- 
brary are pushing the work. G. A. Harris has 
the contract for putting the hard oil finish on 
$40,000 worth of wainscot. G. A. Graveline, 
superintendent of the Branford building com- 
pany, to whom was awarded the contract for 
erecting the new high school, has the building 
closed in and roofed. 

Sterling—F. W. Daggett and C. O. Richard- 
son are buying all the apples they can get, hav- 
ing received an order from across the ocean 
for 1000 barrels. For a number of years the 
price of eggs has not been so goodas now. 
Good-sized ones are worth 32c. Corn huskin 
about over and the crop generally considerec 
good.——Chestnuts never were so plentiful be- 
fore. The demand for small fruit is good. 


South Windsor—Work on the roads hs coma- 
menced and many teams are at work carting 
gravel. Cider mills are running in full force 
and loads of apples are being hauled in every 
day. Work is resumed on John Newberry’s 
new steam gristmill that is being erected near 
the Hill station. This mill will be an appre- 
ciated convenience to farmers of this vicinity. 
——The potato crop is all harvested and is bet- 
ter than was expected, prices 70 to 75c per bu, 
turnips 25 to 35c.—Corn is husked and in the 
crib. The general crop was not good, but some 
pieces turned out a good crop of perfect ears. 














Wilton—N. B. Gorham is filling up his barns 
with cement troughs and commodious bins for 
grain.— John Gorham left his horses with 
reins tied to the wheels. The horses backed 
and the wheel pulled more and more. Had 
notthe pole broken the horses would have 
been thrown.——C. W. Knapp is about to erect 
his windmill, the first in Wilton.——Elmer 
Jackson found one of his cows fastened by the 
foot in a stone bridge. Corn is largely har- 
vested, a poor crop, not over 60 per cent. Can- 
adian potatoes are competing with the farmers 
at 55c. Apples retail at 30c per pk, eggs 35c. 





Woodbridge—The grain and hay crops were 
up to the average, and gathered in good con- 
dition, but short pasturage caused some farm- 
ers to feed corn fodder and hay that should 
have been reserved for winter use, so that there 
will not be much surplus next spring. Garden 
vegetables were generally a good crop. Pota- 
toes are in good supply, and while some report 
a poor yield, others have a good average anc 
a few an exceptionally fine yield. L. C. 
Beecher has grown over 50 bu on one-sixteenth 
of an acre, which is at the rate of 800 bu per 
acre. Others report 350 to 425 bu per acre. 
Corn is a good average with a few poor fields 
and some extra good ones. Turnips and cab- 
bages are late but growing fast. Apples are 
mostly gathered and are large and full flavored. 
Milk is in fair supply and fall feed is plenty. 
——Prices are for potatoes Tic, apples 50 to Tic 
per bu, hay $18 per ton, straw 16, oats 45 to 48c¢ 
per bu, corn 60c, white feed 20, red 17.50 per 
ton, eggs 30c per doz, cabbage 1 per doz, onions 
75 to 90c per bu, turnips 40c.——The Misses 
Peck have the finest crop of turnips in town, 
and William Clingan and C. E. Fuller have 
each a good crop of late cabbage. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
Co-operation in Paying the Mortgage. 


Not one farmer in a hundred, whether a 
member of the grange, alliance, or other or- 
ganization, or none, is acquainted with the 
fact that a perfectly successful way exists of 
paying off mortgages on the co-operative plan. 
It is a sad fact that the co-operative banks, or 
savings fund, loan and building associations 
are almost wholly confined to cities and towns. 
They have proven marvelously successful, 
there being some six thousand of them in the 
United States with about $500,000,000 of assets, 
one fifth of which represents earnings or 
profits. 

The general plan upon which these building 
or loan associations are conducted, is that each 
member subscribes for a certain number of 
shares on which he pays $1 per month. He 
borrows money with which to buy a farm or 
home from the association, and pays the in- 
terest and a sinall installment on the principal 
monthly, along with the monthly dues paid on 
his shares. In ten or twelve years the shares 
are paid up and the mortgage is discharged. 
The cost to the owner is less in most cases than 
he would have to pay in rent, and he owns the 
place free and clear. In other words, the rent 
more than pays for the place. This is cheaper, 
too, than a savings bank loan, for while the 
interest may be a fraction higher, the mort- 
gagee is obliged to be constantly lessening the 
amount of his loan, whereas if one borrows of 
a savings bank or private individual, there is 
not one chance in ten he would make the 
small payments that the co-operative system 
provides for. 

This system of co-operative payment of mort- 
gages in small installments, within the reach 
of every farm family, ought to be generally 
known. The facts about it are now available 
in great detail in the special report on_build- 
ing and loan associations just published by the 
United States commissioner of labor. It gives 
acensus of all the co-operative banks, and 
then describes in detail how they are operated 
and gives the various laws of the different 
states regarding them. We would by all 
means urge every organization of farmers, 
laboring men and others to write to their con- 
gressmen and senators at Washington, obtain 
copies of this report, appoint a special com- 
mittee to investigate it and present a plan for 
applying the principle of building and loan 
associations to farmers. We shall be happy to 
lend our aid to this good cause and will be 
pleased to help any organization with refer- 
ence to it. 





One Strong Organization Urged. 





T. R. SMITH, MASTER OHIO STATE GRANGE. 

The grange is the oldest, largest and most truly 
representative body of farmers in America. 
have just returned from the farmers’ national 
congress at Parkersburg, W Va. Itis not a trul 
representative body. Its delegates (one for each 
member of congress) are appointed by the gover- 
nors of the several states, largely as a reward for 
past favors. Every delegate to the national 
grange is elected by a constituency and is there- 
fore personally responsible to those who sent 
him. Personal responsibility is the strongest tie 
that binds the servant to his sovereign—the of- 
ficer and the people. 

Grange education is clearly noticeable in all 
meetings of farmers, and in all other and newer 
farm organizations. have traveled much and 
met thousands of men and women who were 
charter members in the seventies, and though 
many of them are unaffiilated now, not one have 
Ifound in whose heart there is a lack of good 
will for the grange. A loving remembrance 
abides and they long to see the fires rekindled on 
neglected altars. Our principles shine brighter 
as the years speed on. 

“Equity and fairness, protection for the weak, 
restraint upon the strong, justly distributed bur- 
dens and justly distributed power, the develop- 
ment of a better and higher manhood and woman- 
hood, beautifying our home and strengthening our 
attachment to farm life, diversifying our crops; 
condensing the weight of our exports, systematiz- 
ing our work, discountenancing the credit and 
mortgage system, avoiding litigation, bringing 
producer and consumer closer together, oppos- 
ing the tyranny of monarchy and money, oppos- 
ing high salaries, high rates of interest and ex- 
orbitant percent profits in trade, seeing that none 
but competent, faithful and honest men, who 
will unflinchingly stand by our industrial inter- 
ests, are nominated for positions of trust.” — These 
principles are as firmly imbedded in the minds of 
grangers as the lasting colors in the stone. 

The grange is neither partisan nor sectarian. It 
avoids all entangling alliances with either of the 
four recognized political parties. Aye, even the 
populist party bids in vain for our indorsement. 
Our mission is higher, deeper, broader than parti- 
san lines—to educate the American farmer, to 
make his soil more productive, his labor less 
fatiguing, his leisure more profitable and _his bal- 
lot more potential. Numerous other and newer 
farmer organizations sought a short cut and en- 
tered the partisan arena, but the first November 
blast killed most of them and so —— the oth- 
ers that they are “living at a poor dying rate.” 
There is no need in ti country for a farmers’ 
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olitical party nor an engineers’ political party. 
Neither is there need for more than one non-par- 
tisan farmers’ organization. 

Nothing strikes terror to the heart of the dema- 
gog like seeing the industrial classes coming to- 
vetherin a self-he!pful, eye-opening, fraternal 
organization. Hence the logical business of the 
demagog is to encourage numerous organizations 
that may breed envy, jealousy and haired, so 
that the strength of union may be lost and the 
a factions may be more readily manipu- 

ated. 

What the farmers need is a union that unites, 
not one that divides. One strong organization is 
worth a duzen weak ones. It seems to me that 
every progressive farmer who realizes the condi- 
tions surrounding his occupation must see that it 
is only by a “long pull, a strong pull and a pullall 
together,” that we can thwart the designs of 
those who seek to shift all the burdens of com- 
merce and government to the shoulders of the al- 
ready over-burdened farmer. 


0 
NEW YORK. 


At the next meeting of Syraeuse grange which 
occurs Saturday evening, Nov 3, John T. Roberts 
will deliver an address on the city charter and its 
power to demand and grant licenses to the farmer 
who wishes to sell produce. A profitable time is 
anticipated and all granges are invited to be pres- 
ent. 

The laughable faree entitled The deestrick 
skule was played before a large audience by 
Highland grange at Chatham on the evening of 
Oct 18. The receipts were $28.65. 

Plessis (Jefferson) grange, No 629, conferred the 
first and second degrees on four candidates at its 
last meeting. Applications for membership are 
being received regularly and the organization has 
a good average attendance. 

Theresa (Jefferson) grange, No 660, discussed the 
proposed constitutional amendments at its meet- 
ing on Wednesday, Oct 31. 

Dexter grange, No 724, the youngest organiza- 
tion of its kind in Jefferson county, dedicated its 
new hall, Oct 25, with appropriate ceremonies. 
Members trom numerous neighboring granges 
were present. State Master Hale served as dedi- 
cating officer. At the conclusion of the exercises 
a grand banquet was served. This grange was 
organized four years ago, and since that time has 
made a most rapid growth. Its new haili is com- 
plete in every detail, having a commodious as- 
sembly room, dining room and other necessary 
apartments. The entire building is well provided 
with heat, water, ventilation and light, is ele- 
gantly furnished and large enough for an organ- 
ization of 200 members. 

Brookfield (Madison) grange, No 640, will hold 
its regular meeting on Saturday evening, Nov 3. 
County Deputy Frank Smith is expected to be 
present. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ellington grange celebrated woman’s night 
Wednesday evening, Oct 10, the ladies preparing 
an appropriate and interesting program. 

Lebanon grange held an interesting meetin 
Oct 16. Deputy Morse of Jewett City inspecte 
the work and ssemed well pleased. The master 
oi this grange intends moving to New Mexico 
next month. He is also master of the New Lon- 
don Co Pomona. Delegates appointed to nomi- 
nate the member of the state board of agriculture 
for New London Co are J. B. Blinn and §. Troop. 

Watertown grange met Oct,18 with a good at- 
tendance. The subject for the lecturer’s hour was 
Five good farm dinners. The program was car- 
ried through in good style, some most excellent 
papers being presented by the sisters. State Mas- 
ter G. A. Bowen will be present Nov 1 and the 
meeting will be open to the public. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








cealizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each iusertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to guarantee inser. 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








W ANTED—The names of farmers or stockmen who have horses 
that are blemished. Address W. B. EDDY & CO., White- 
hall, New York. 





ANTED—Mushrooms, Belgian Hares and Rabbits bought at 
highest market prices the year through. M. L. DELHAY, 
Leonia, N. 





)XPERIENCED Butter-maker desires engagement.—CHARLES 
‘4, BREWER, Watergap, Pennsylvania. 





OR SALE.—Registered Jersey Bull. Fine. H. CECIL MYER, 
Box 390, Saugerties, New York. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


As Seen by a Grower. 


Harvesting is practically over and a feeling 
of disappointment is prevalent everywhere 
among growers. At the commencement of the 
season 7¢ was offered for choice but that seem- 
ed so low that few accepted. The heavy rain 
toward the close of the picking produced 
mould and the result has been that nearly, if 
not quite, one-half of the crop was left on the 
poles and in New York a large quantity was 
also left. This I tind applies also to England 
although they have harvested a large crop of 
very fine quality. 

The price in New York has been as high as 
10c for very choice down to 7e for good, while 
in Washington 7c was paid and now be is of- 
fered except for special samples. Pickers were 
paid generally 75c a box and some few paid 
only 65e. In England, growers are in about 
the same position. A friend of many years’ 
practical experience in Kent has just sold a 
tine quality of Brambling Goldings at 65s per 
ewt, or about Me. If these choicest varieties 
sell for such a price and the yield only about 
1100 lbs per acre, what will the common kinds 
produce? This is a question which is giving 
much anxiety. 

There has been an attempt to form a union 
among the growers, but already the merchants 
and factors have begun to pinch the movement 
and I fail to see how it can succeed. To wage 
that kind of a war money is the important 
factor to enable growers to hold their crops in 
their own hands, but with the farming indus- 
try as low as it is at present that is impossible. 

The great balk of our hops has already been 
sold at a price which actually did not pay the 
cost of production, to say nothing of interest 
on money invested. The crop of Washington 
will not, I think, exceed 28,000 to 30,000 bales. 
Oregon will probably not have much more, 
California from best information I can obtain 
will give nearly 40,000 bales and New York 
135,000, so that the yield is not much, if any, in 
excess of what would be required if trade was 
good and wages plentiful. But with trade 
nearly prostrated, thousands of men looking 
for employment, with reductions in wages of 
nearly every kind of work, is it any wonder 
that there is a less demand for farmers’ pro- 
duce? Certainly not. The American people 
have not wages to warrant the purchase of lux- 
ury and hardly enough for their necessities. 
—([Observer, Kings Co, Wash. 

\a@" Our friend seems to view the situation 
from a very dark standpoint. If he will notice 
Pacific Coast hops are quoted at lle in New 
York and fully as high in London, with pros- 
pects of further improvement. Growers are 
gaining confidence from this rise and are not 
rushing in the crops as was done earlier in the 
season. Let us look for the brightside. Ifthe 
coast crop is down to 100,000 bales, and New 
York certainly has no more, the domestic sup- 
ply is not over large. 





How Is This? 


A great deal is said about the injury that 
hops received from the long drouth this swn- 
mer, Which lasted until after the hops were 
mostly picked. It is well known that hops 
have what is termed the second growth and 
the more vigorous this growth the more prom- 
ising the crop the ensuing season. Many grow- 
ers say they see but feeble signs of the fall 
growth and predict a small growth for next 
season. Will growers please report through 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’s widely extended 
circulation the facts as to this in various sec- 
tions.—[A. Parsons, Schoharie Co, N Y. 

rr 


Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Oct 25—Great activity was 
shown in trade last week and prices for good 
hops have advanced from 9 to lle, the latter price 
being offered for a number of choice lots. 

WORCESTER (Otsego), Oct 25—There is no hop 
market. Dealers buy just as they can “hit” the 
grower. Prices run from 4 to l0c per lb. Growers 
are not free sellers, but there are enough selling 
all the time to supply the demand. The larger 

rowths are noton the market. There will not 

ve much, if any, reduction of acreage in this 
county another year. 

LINCKLAEN (Chenango), Oct 26—M. F. Davis, the- 
only hop grower in this section, had about three 
fourths of a crop, compared with last year. 

MALONE (Franklin), Oct 27—The hop marke 
has improved slightly during the past week. S&S. 
& F. Uhiman buying through P. H. Shields have 
taken about 400 bales for future delivery. Other 
dealers are active and about 800 bales have chang- 
ed hands at 7 to 8c per bale. At this rate the 
Franklin Co crop will bein dealers’ hands at a 
much earlier date than last year. Hops are bein 
sold at a loss to growers,but the manner in whic 


HOP AND TOBACCO MARKETS 


the crop has been fitted for market is giving 
Franklin Co a reputation which will be of great 
benefit in the future. 

NOTES FROM HACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

LEBANON (Linn ) Ore, Oct 13—The crop is above 
the average, but the quality in many places was 
impaired by lice and rains at time of picking. 
Baling is principally done, and a few lots, that 
were contracted before they were harvested, are 
being marketed, but growers generally are hold- 
ing for better prices. Samuel Templeton, the piof 
neer hop-grower of Brownsville, sold 400 bales o- 
‘4's this week at 644¢ per Ib. 

EUGENE (Lane 0), Ore, Oct 17—The crop was 
good and quality excellent. The lice did little 
damage, but owing to a poor market a number of 
ng smaller growers did not harvest their crop at 
all. 

ROCHESTER (Thurston G), Wash, Oct 9—The hop 
crop is reported better on the western side of the 
mountains than on the eastern. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








NEW YORK, Oct 30—After the little spurt made 
last week in the hop market it relapsed again 
into its former quietude and inactivity and dur- 
ing the week there has been little or nothing of 
interest occurring. Prices, however, have still 
kept up to the level of lle for top grades but at 
these prices the trading is very small. In the in- 
terior local dealers are still buying liberally ata 
range of about 8 to 10¢, mostly at the former price. 
The Pacitie coast markets are about the same as 
previously reported. European markets hold up 
to the improvement last noted but otherwise 
show little change. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER LB. 
Oct 24 Oct 26 





State N Y¥ crop 94 choice, 10@1033 10@11 
“ 7 “ “ined to prime, 8@9 x@y 
- “ “ . com, 5@7 5@7 
> - * 93 choice, aq 6@7 
“ * “ “com toprime, 3@5 3@5 
“ * old olds, 2@% 2@3 

Pacific 94 choice, Ww@ll well 

= * med to prime, x@9 nag 

= 93 choice, 6a7 

- * com to prime, 31,1549 
Bavarian, new (to arrive), 22026 
Bohemian “ ” 23.228 





2 23@28 
Altmarks, "94 crop, a 19@21 19@21 
SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Oct 20 to Oct 27: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Richmondville J. H. Tator New York 88 
“ “ 
“ “ = 
“ “ Cobleskill 23 
Hynasville T. E. Dornett New York 75 
" J. H. Tator 7 
Total, 296 
Previously reported, 1314 
Total shipments from Sept 1, 1610 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

NUREMBERG, Ger, Oct 11. By Mail—Arrivals 
and transactions are increasing. The amount of 
transactions for the week ending Oct 10 was 100,- 
000 bales, the highest of the year, although yes- 
terday there was a holiday, which hindered the 
business. The tendency is better for good quali- 
ties, but owing to the rainy weather the quality 
in general has diminished. There were no pur- 
chases for exportation worth mentioning during 
the last week. ‘To-day’s quotations are as fol- 
lows, slightly higher than a year ago: Market 
hops 614914¢ P th, mountain hops 10'\44,a@12¢, Spalt 
13@18c, Hallertau 9414!4c, Wurtemberg 9a@lde, 
Badish 9@14c, yearlings 4410'4c. 


Isee there has been a meeting of growers at 
Canterbury, England, with the objeet of promot- 
ing agitation for protection for hop growers, and 
thousands of growers emphatically state that un- 
less protection is given to the English farmer ev- 
ery one of them would be ruined. A farm of 200 
acres, Which until two years ago paid $10 an acre 
rental, now pays only $2, taxes included, and yet 
the occupant is giving it up. In England hop 
picking is done by the bushel for which 3e is paid 
and pickers board themselves. Two pickers stole 
two cabbages, valued at 4c, to enable them to live 
and they were arrested and fined. At the inquest 
held upon a child that had died of measles and 
starvation, the mother testified that she was com- 
pellea to carry the child out in the rain with her 
to obtain a bare living, and at night had to sleep 
in a hut, with many more all affected the same 
way, and infested with rats. The duty on hops is 
reduced from 15 to 8c to compel our pickers to 
come that much nearer to the line of competition 
with such misery as that.—[{Observer. 








Fertilizing a Lawn.—East End, Pittsburg, Pa: 
You should use at the following rate per acre of 
the articles you mention, to give a liberal dress- 
ing: Ground bone 350 Ibs and nitrate of soda 300 
lbs. If the lawn is not a large one it will hardly 
pay you to bother with mixing fertilizers. You 
can get from the best manufacturers, whose aa- 
vertisements appear in the A A, fertilizers prop- 
erly mixed which will make your lawn as fertile 
as can be desired and as cheaply or cheaper than 
you can mix the ingredients in the small quan- 
tity you will need. 





BUSINESS NCTICE, 


Are You Hard of Hearing, or Deaf? 
Call or send stamp for full particulars how to re- 
store your hearing by one who was deaf for thirty 
years. John Garmore, Room 18, Hammond Bldg., 
ourth and Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Leaf Imports and Exports. 


The imports of leaf tobacco show a falling off 
under those of every month since February, 1894. 
Of leaf other than that put to wrapper use, im- 
ports have been smaller than during any month 
of the year. Of wrapper leaf, from May to Au- 
gust, imports were heavy owing to receipts of 
Sumatra inscriptions from Holland. However, 
during August less wrapper leaf tobacco was im- 
ported than during the previous three months 
and prospects are that imports will continue to 
decline, as inseription sales are about over and 
manufacturers cannot afford the use of Sumatra 
leaf with its high price as they have been doing 
the past five years. The table below gives the 
imports foreach month since Jan 1, 184: 

IMPORTS OF LEAF TOBACCO. 






Months Wrappers Other Leaf Total 
January, 306,890 1,409,837 1,716,727 
February, 97,653 1,504,283 1,701,936 
March, 147,409 1,825,392 1,972,801 
April, 240,491 1,699,634 1,940,125 
May, 758,030 1,475.351 2,266,411 
June, 884,663 1,344,755 2,229,415 
July, 1,454,857 1,44 2,902,453 
August, 703,784 1,113 1,817.59 


The statement of imports for Augustand for the 
eight months follows: 


August Eight months 
ending August 
Pounds. 1893 1894 1893 
Wrapper leaf, 7 467.398 4,608,800 
Other leaf, 1 558,764 11,839,882 
Total, 1,026,162 16,448,682 
Values. 


Wrapper leaf, $5,622,590 
Other leaf, 215,712 4.534.053 
Total, 778,222 10,156,643 
The value of imported cigars, cigarettes and 
cheroots for Aug, 94, $128,316; for Aug, 93, 148.757; 
forthe eight months ending Aug, 4, 1,320,273; Aug, 
°93, 1,704,345. 

Leaf exports show a continuation of gradual 
gain in quantity sent abroad. In August, 1894, 
nearly 50,000,000 lbs valued at $4,555,000 is the record 
against 35,000,000 lbs for Aug 5, Valued at 3,250,- 
000. For the eight months ending August,1894, ex- 
ports were = 183,094,000 lbs valued at 15,805,214 as 
against 146,295,443 lbs valued at 13,592,447 for the 
eight months to August, 1803. The exports of for- 
eign tobacco Were 88,553 Ibs in August, °94 and 51,- 
674 lbs in August, ’93. The tobacco industry of the 
country thus shows greatly reduced imports of 
leaf tobacco for August and increased exports 
both of domestic and foreign leaf. 

= — 
NEW YORK. 

BALPWINSVILLE (Onondaga)—Packers are still 
riding in country towns picking up all first-class 
wrapper leaf to be found that they can get on their 
own terms. Considerable is still held, but grow- 
ers will not part with it for what packers us- 
ually offer. As the business of the country is 
picking up and manufacturers are calling for 
stock, choice "92 and ’93 leaf will be wanted more 
than it is at present. Then it is that hold-over 
growers will reap a handsome thing. Under the 
present strained supply of some packers who are 
yet anxious to buy all they can get on their own 
terms, quotations are withheld, unless at ex- 
tremely low prices. To offset this growers should 
write plainly the quantity of tobacco held and 
the price demanded by growers. 

OSWEGO FALLS (Oswego)—E. 8S. Vickery of Clay 
has sold his crop of ’93 leaf of 10¢s fori3e. Mr 
Vickery holds his ‘91, ’°93 and ’94crops. J. R. Sul- 
livan and John Frawley sold their holdings of ’92 
leaf, some 60 cs, to Ledderman & Son. Much otf it 
was bought before the slump in leaf last year. 
It looked as though they would be out of pocket 
several hundred dollars, but they did the sensible 
thing, held on to it, and now they have more than 
cleared themselves. 

At New York City. 

The market opens this week with the same 
spirit of activity that characterized it last week, 
when sales were quite large. Wisconsin ad- 
vanced, "92 selling at 10a@13e. New England leaf is 
in better demand, but sales of ’93 are at close 
prices. New England Havana sold at 25a48¢ as to 
quality for 92, and it is claimed that a round lot 
of 300 ¢s °93 including all grades sold at 10a@12e. 
Pais quiet at 9%@10e for "93 and 12@14¢ for °92, 
while New York ’y2 Havana sold at 214,c. Imported 
Havana leaf dull and Sumatra quiet. 

Sales of seedleaf tobacco reported by J.S. Gans’ 
Son, No 131 Water street, New York, for the week 
ending Oct 29: 175 es ’°92 N E Hay 18a50c, 235 es ’93 
do at 5al3ec, 200 es "92 state Hav llalde, 600 es *92 
Wis Hav llal3c, 400 es 93 Zimmers 1lal2e, 100 es "92 
N E seedleaf p t, 200 es 93 Pa Hav 9a9%4c, 100 es *92 
do 11%4a13c, 100 es, 91 Wis Hav 11%4,a13e, 200 es ’92 
Ohio p t, 200 cs "92 Wis Hav pt; total 2510 cases. 
















PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, trade in leaf is 
steady and firm. Several lots of Havana leaf 
have recently been sold, among them 150¢s °93 Ct 
Hav seed at 12c, 200 cs 93 Pa Hav seed at 171,¢, 100 
cs ’93 Big Flats at 12¢c, 100 es ’92 Pa Hav seed B's at 
12c and 200 cs ’°92 Pa Hav ati4e. At Lancaster, 
sales have been fair of small lots, but no exten- 
sive sales as of a few weeks ago have been made. 
Sales forlast two weeks were about 900 cs. Manu- 
facturers are reluctant to handie Pa leaf, hence 
much of present sales are for speculative pur- 
poses. Bradford Co 4 leaf is being taken from 
the poles as the weather permits. Growers re- 
— one of the finest crops ever cut. It is curing 

own very fine in color and texture. 





Iam taking several farm papers, but like the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST the best of all.—{John 
Holbrook, Otsego Co, N Y. 
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(From Page 22: 
western imt emy firsts 17c, seconds 14a@15c, 
ladles 11@13c, extra emy bxs 24@25c, dairy 21@22c, 
com to good 18@20c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, active and firm. 
Full cream cheddars 10@1le P th, flats 94@10'%e, 
pound skims 6a@8ec, imt Swiss 14@15¢e.—At Syra- 
cuse, 10@11¢.—At Buffalo, steady at firm prices. 
Full cream Ile@il!.ec, part skims 5a6e, full skims 2 
@i4c.—At Baldwinsville, lle.—At Ogdensburg, St 
Lawrence Co, 1021 bxs cheese offered. Bids made 
91,4 10¢e, but none sold, 

At New York, supplies are small and there is 
very little business of any kind. NY full cream 
Sept tey large colored 10@104%c P tb, white 10e, 
ch %,a9%4c, good«to prime Ha sigc, small fey 
10%@lic, com to‘prime 8%@10\,c, Chenango Co 
yart skims, ch small 7e, ch large 61,c, fair to 
prime 4@614c, Swiss cheese, firsts 12@1219c, seconds 
11a 11%4c. 

At Boston, dull and unchanged. N Y extra 10%¢ 
% th, firsts 9@10e, seconds 6@8ec, Vt extra 10%,c, 
firsts 9@1%c, seconds 6@8c, sage cheese 114114, 
part skims 4q@6c, Ohio flat extra 10@10\,c, firsts 
8aye. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, walnuts $1 25@1 50 
~ bu, hiekory 1 25a@1 50,evap’d apples 5@91,c } Ib. 
Bananas 1a250 ~ beh, cranberries 6a6 50 p bbl. 
Concord grapes 24a244c P tb, Catawbas 3a4ec. 
Apples firm. Baldwins 150@175 p bbl, Green- 
ings 150a1 65, Northern Spy 150@175. Beans in 
good demand at firm prices. Good to ch medium 
210a215 }) bu, good toch pea 2 15a2 25, red_ kid- 
ney 2 30a2 35, lima 2 30a2 40, rutabagas 55@65e p 
bbl, turnips 60a70e, cabbages 323 50 4) 100, yellow 
onions 1 50al 75,red 1 25a1 50, whitefl 75a2. Potatoes 
active with a good demand and firmer prices. All 
varieties 1 75a2 p bbl, sweet 1 75a2 25. Poultry in 
full supply, and fair demand, prices firm. 
Geese 12a13e P thd w, 1la@i2e lw, ducks 14a15e 
d w, l3galde lw,turkeys 14415',¢, chickens 12a l4e 
dw, 9al2e Iw. Grease Iyare |) tb, good to ch 
tallow 4u5¢e,calf skins 40a70e eu,green salted hides 
4aje, good to ech unwashed wool 12a1ke, 
good to ch fine washed wool 20a27e. Live 
stock market quiet. Spring lambs Ga7!,¢ p 
ib, range sheep 4«5e, corn-fed mutton 5bate, best 
heavy hous 5a5%4c, veal calves 5%,a7¢, > milch 
cows 20428 ea, mixed butchers’ stock 5a6l4e | th, 
yood to best steers S¥ya7e. Grain and feed quiet. 
Kye straw 92950 |) ton, oat 8a9, clover hay 9210, 
baled timothy 1050@11 50, middlings 18¢19 }) ton, 
best pat flour 36543 80 p bbl, brang 16 50.@17 50 pp 
ton, wheat 68a7ze P bu, rye dia5de y bu, mixed 
outs 34a 3b6e, state and western corn 604¢70¢, buck- 
Wheat 50a53¢, barley 55a60c. Strietly fresh eggs 
25426¢ |) dz, cold storage 20e. 

At Syracuse, no material change in the grain 
market. Barley 50a60e P bu, corn GO@b7e, oats, 
mixed 40a43c, rye 45e, wheat 55c, bran $17 }) ton, 
best pat flour 425 } bbl, middlings 18 }) ton, loose 
hay 7@12, baled timothy 134@14,clover 8, oat straw 
6u7, rye 9410. Good to best western steers 6% 
ase — Ib, farm beef 6a7c, milch cows 25440, veal 
6a7¢, best heavy hogs 5a6 50 4) 100 tbs, mutton 5@ 
7c, spring lambs 8a10e. Good to ech fine washed 
Wool ialde, coarse washed 15@17c, medium 
Washed l5al7e, green salted hides 3a4c, good to 
ch tallow 3a4ce, grease 3c. Poultry, chickens 8 
@l0e | w, l3al4e dw, turkeys 104 12¢e lw, lbul6ed 
w, ducks 9a10e lw, 13cl4e d w. Potatoes, He- 
brons 43¢45¢ }) bu, Burbanks 40@438¢c, Rose 40@50ce, 
white onions 30a45¢c, cabbages 250a3 y 100, tur- 
nips 20a@30e P bu, rutabagas 40@50c, carrots 30¢, 
marrow beans 2 2ha@2 50, good to ch medium 2@ 
225, good toch pealj75a@2. Baldwin apples 40¢ 60¢ 
P bu, Greenings 504¢60c, Northern Spy 60a75e, 

years 50a 75¢e, Coneord grapes 144,4a2e Pp th, Cataw- 
Sas 2a2!,c, beets 30e } bu, celery 20a@30e Pp dz. 
Hubbard squash 3,a@1e P th, cauliflower 50a75e Pp 
dz, chestnuts 2254250 » bu, hickory nuts 1a@1 50, 
quinces 50@75e, honey 104a114¢ P tb. 

At Utica, strictly fresh eggs 18ec Pp dz, white 
clover honey la@i4e P_ tbh, potatoes 40a45e 
Y bu, onions 40a45e, beans, medium $1 60 
(170 ~» bu, marrows 2@2 50, ch apples 60a 
65¢ P bu, common  45a@50c, fowls 8a9e DP f 

w, lial2e dad w, chickens 9a10e 1 w, 13al4e 
d w, turkeys 11@12¢ 1 w, 14e d w, spring ducks 10c 
1 w, 13@14cfd w. pigeons 25a@30e P pr. Hogs 7a7'4¢ 
®~ th d w, tried tallow 4c, rough 2c. ‘Loose hay 9410 
P ton. Hides2%2.a3c P th, lamb skins 25@40c ea. 
Oats 40a43¢ ® bu, shorts 18 P ton, middlings 21. 
Hams 1214¢c } th, shoulders 9c, bacon 10@1le. Or- 
anges 4 50a5 50 P box, lemons 3 50@5, bananas 150 
@2 25 » beh. Bartlett and Dutchess pears 3 50@4 ~ 
bbl, apples 2 50@3, evap’d apples 14@l5e Pp tb, Cal 
prunes %@10c, apricots 16c, cherries 13c, peaches 
l6c, raspberries 22c, 

At Buffalo, eggs steady and firm under active 
demand. N ¥ and Pa1814,@19e Pp dz, Mich and O 18e, 
cold storage 16a17e. Chickens 9ec » thlw, 10e 
d w, fowls 744c lw, 7@814e d w, roosters 6c1 w, 
turkeys 8@10¢e | w, 10@12¢c d w. Potatoes are in am- 
ple supply, prices easy. Ch to fey white 48a50c p 
bu, red 45a 47¢, sweets $2 20@2 25 }) bbl cabbage 1@ 
2p 100, onions 45a50e P bu, Spanish 9e@1 } era, 
Mich celery Iba20ve P dz, local 2a@25e, marrow 
squash 15@20 }) ton, Hubbard 15@20, turnips 25e p 
bu, rutabagas 75a@85e P bbl. Fruits move slowly 
and at easy prices. King apples 2 25@2 75 p bbl, 
Pippins 2 2542 50, Snow 2254275, Duchess pears 
225a2 50, quinces 2a@2 25, Cape Cod cranberries, 
dark 10@11 — bbl, light &8@850, Coneord grapes 10¢ 
}) 5-tb bskt, Niagara 13@14e, Del 15@17e. 














Marrow 


beans 2 45@2 50 |) bu, medium 1 75@1 8&5, baled tim- 
othy hay 11@11 50 P ton, clover 9@9 50, straw 5 50@ 
6 50. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


A Miracle of To-day. 


A STORY THAT EQUALS THE MIRACLES 
OF OLD. 


A Little Girl Suffers Terrible Agony for Years 
-—Physicians Said She Would Die— 
Cured at Last—Her Mother 
Says Itisa Miracle. 


(From the Taunton, Mass., Gazette.) 


The following story needs ho comment what- 
ever. It is the town talk in Wrentham, Mass., 
and the child’s mother tells it as follows :—Mrs. 
Fuller said: “My daughter is now eight years old. 
When she was four years old she had rheumatic 
fever, and at once she was stricken helpless; she 
went from bad to worse until we all despaired of 
evey seeing her about again. I employed at vari- 
ous times, physicians of Foxboro, Franklin and 
Attleboro, but all to no practical benefit. I gave 
her all sorts of medicines, and this spring I buried 
over two bushels of empty bottles which she had 
emptied from time totime. One doctor who at- 
tended her said that she had liver complaint and 
dropsy, and that she was going to die. I had 
given upall hope myself when last March I hap- 
pened to get hold of an Albany, N. Y., paper, and 
there I read of the wonderful cure of aman up 
that way by a medicine known as Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, the patient having been afflicted as 
my daughter was. At that time her legs were 
drawn up behind her, and her arms were almost 
helpless. Her head was drawn down on her 
shoulder, and she was a pitiful sight, I tell you. 

“I sent and got two boxesof Pink Pills, and when 
she had used them up I thought 1 could see just a 
bit of improvement. Then I got two more, and 
she began to lift herself in bed, and tuo help her- 
self in other ways. She kept on taking the pills, 
and now she is able to go over to the neighbors, 
and is bright and smart. 
ton; there was nothing to her but bones, and they 
were all out of shape. When she was first taken 
sick she was out of her head, and for three years, 
if you will believe me, it was an utter im possi- 
bility for me to catch more than five minutes’ 
sleep at a time,so much care was she, and such 
constant attention did she require, and I was the 
only one she would let wait upon her But 1 am 
glad I did so, and now lam getting my reward,” 
and the fond, patient, faithful little woman 
glanced with pride and pleasure to the spot 
where the little girl was playing with her sister 
in the shade, just outside the window. “I have 
spent more than $500 dollars on her, and although 
I never begrudged it, yet I did want to see my 
child improv. faster than she did. To-day she 
eats more at one meal than Ido at two. When I 
commenced to give her the Pink Pills she was 
afflicted with a skin disease which was very an- 
noying. Now that has all gone, and I think the 
Pills are responsible for that. Before I started on 
the Pink Pillsl wrote to a specialist in Buffalo, 
and described her symptoms; he said she had 
blood poisoning, due to bad milk, and 
wanted me to bring her there for treat- 
ment, although he said that he didn’t believe 
she would ever get overit. She had been given 
up by four doctors, who were certain that they 
eould not cure her. Why, she couldn’t open her 
mouth. and I actually had to force the food into it. 
Her mouth was all sores, and, oh dear, what a 
looking child she was, and such acare! Nobody 
but myself knows what a trial we both have been 
through, for she was too young to realize it. If 
my statement will do anybody any good I shall be 
glad to have it published, and if those who read it 
will only come to me,if they are skeptical, I can 
eonvinee them in very little time that I know 
what lam talking about. People around here say 
it was a miracle, and I believe it was.” 

The neighbors bore witness to the condition of 
the child previous to the use of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills, and were enthusiastic in their praises of the 
splendid work which had been accomplished by 
them in this case. 

Pink Pills contain, ina condensed form, all the 
elements necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. They 


She was a living skele- 
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are an unfailing specific for such diseases as loco 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous head- 
ache, the after effects of la grippe, palpitation of 
the heart, pale and sallow complexions, all forms 
of weakness, either in male or female, and all dis- 
eases resulting from vitiated humors in the blood. 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be sent 
post paid on receipt of price, (50 cents a box or6 
boxes for $2.50—they are never sold in bulk or by 
the 100) by addressing Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., or Brockville, Ontario. 


YUMA IMPROVEMENT C0. 
7% GOLD BONDS. 


TRUSTEES OF THE MORTGAGE: 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO. 








Interest Payable January & July in New York, 





The Yuma Improvement Compang olives at 
arand accrued interest, $429, of its First 
ortgage 7% Gold Bonds of $1,000 each, due 

1913. Total issue, $500,000. Careful and reliable 

estimates show that the net earnings will be 

not less than $176,000 per annum. 

All applications for bonds must be addressed 
and all subscriptions paid to 

THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., 
New York City, who will deliver the bonds on 
receipt of applications and subscriptions. In 
case of over subscriptions, the bonds will be 
allotted pro-rata as near as may be. 

All written enquiries and requests for the 
prospectus, and form of application must be 
addressed to 

THE YUMA IMPROVEMENT CO., 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
2 Wat Srareer, New Yorx Cirve 
Cc, L. Van DE WartTEeER, Secretary, 


FREE! &: 


and send itto us with yourname and 
address and we will send you this 
watch by express for examination. 
A GUARANTEE FOR 5 YEASRS 
sent withit. You examine it 
and if you think it a bargain 
pay our sample price $1.98 
and it is yours. Itis the hand- 
somest and best timekeeper 
in the world for the money 
and betterthan many watches 
sold for four times the price. 
| FRE With every watch we 

send absolutely free 
of charge a lovely woul wate 
chain and charm,also our big 
catalogue full of bargains. 
JS WRITE TO-DAY, this offer will 
not appear again. Address, 


THE NATIONAL MFG. 


& IMPORTING CO., 


334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaco, Ite. 


GRUBBING MACHINES, 
DERRICKS. 


Lighest and Best. Agents 
Wanted. 
Send for Circulars, 
The Parker Derrick and 
Grubber Co., 
Dubuque, - Iowa. 
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COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


The originator offers plants of this new variety for 
sale. Send for circular giving full particulars, Experi- 
ment ceaston 0 parte, Price #5 per dozen; 50 cents 
each; one-half dozen $2.50. 

JOS. T. THOMPSON, Oneida, N. ¥. 


Saves money ! Makes 
re DO YOUR OWN money printing for 
ag PRINTING others. Type-setting 
easy, printed rules. 
, pee age me gy Stamp for catalogue, 
Press for printing) Presses, type, cards, 
mem 4s sinall.paper $4, 2 “c. to factory. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 













Burlington*'Stay-On” 
STABLE BLANKET fits like « tailor-made 


coat. Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ BURLINGTON.” 
Write for handsome illustrated catalogue—sent free. 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. ,Burlington,Wis. 





$15.00 T0 $40.00 A WEEK 


Can be made working for us. Of special interest and 
value to all farmers. Spare hours can be used to good 
advantage. S.I. BELL & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 









¥ 
Story F toe News. 


A Crisis in Germany. 





The resignation of Chancellor von Caprivi 
of Germany and of Count Zu Eulenburg, 
prime minister of Prussia, are due to the chan- 
cellor’s reluctance to adopt stringent meas- 
ures against anarchists and socialists and his 
desire to prevent a between France 
and Russia. To accomplish the latter object 
Caprivi negotiated a commercial treaty with 
Russia whereby Russian cereals came into 
closer competition with the Prussian land- 
owners, who, incensed at being made a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, formed an agrarian party 
which has incessantly opposed the late chan- 
cellor. This opposition, however, would hard- 
ly have led to Caprivi’s resignation had not 
his lukewarmness in co-operating with France 
and Italy in enforcing stringent measures 
against anarchists, alienatc:t Prussia’s prime 
minister, Count Zu Even >urg, wo refused to 
hold oftice lon-ses co. the ground that no ade- 
quate measures would be taken to protect the 
life of William IT. 

When Caprivi succeeded Bismarck four years 
ago one of his first official acts was to reject 
the Iron chancellor’s anti-socialist program, 
and the leniency which he has manifested 
toward enemies of government has been the 
most potent cause of his downfall. When the 
Prussian landtag refused to grant Catholics 
certain concessions in connection with the 
public schools, Caprivi resigned as prime min- 
ister of Prussia on the ground that to govern 
both the Fatherland and Prussia was beyond 
his powers. This partition of oftices previous- 
ly inseparable resulted in friction and eventu- 
ally in the resignation of the executives of 
both positions. 

The emperor evidently considers the separa- 
tion of the Prussian premiership and the chan- 
cellorship a failure, as the offices will again 
be merged under one head—Prince von Ho- 
henloe-Schillingfurst, governor of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 





The French in Madagascar. 





Unless the Hovas, the dominant race in 
Madagascar, yield to the demand of France 
that she be allowed to establish a protectorate 
over the country, war in the island kingdom is 
inevitable. France will find conquest a diffi- 
cult matter. The Hovas are skilifulin war, 
being armed with modern rifles and drilled by 
English ofticers. The malaria of the coast is 
fatai to white men and a dense forest jungle 40 
miles wide girds the island. Much of the is- 
land is mountainous, the summits of one range 
having an altitude of 9000 feet. The country 
has no roads and as all travelers and goods are 
borne on the shoulders of the natives, who will 
hardly consent to carry an army sent to subju- 
gate them, the advance of the French must be 
slow and, morever, liable to the danger of am- 
buscades. 

Madagascar is the third largest island in the 
world and the French have maintained mili- 
tary posts on the coast for two centuries. In 
1540 they took possession of some small neigh- 
boring islands and in 1885 for no valid reason 
declared war against Madagascar. The con- 
tlict resulted in the cession to France of the 
bay of Diego Saurez, in northern Madagascar, 
one of the finest barbors in the world. In ex- 
change for Zanzibar England acknowledged 
in 15% a French protectorate of Madagascar. 
In view of this action England can hardly 
frown upon French acquisitions, however 
avaricious or unjust. The inhabitants of the 
island have never acknowledged French su- 
zereignty and so opposed French tribunals for 
jurisdiction over Europeans that no attempt 
was made to establish them. The United 
States by atreaty in 1881 recognized the inde- 
pendence of Madagascar, and some years ago 
when France complained that a vessel in the 
United States navy did not salute her flag, the 
commander’s course was approved. The state 
department even went a step farther and rep- 
rimanded a commander who saluted the tri- 
color. France has heretofore exercised only 
nominal control on the island, but will now 
attempt to make the protectorate a reality 
by force of arms if necessary. A French 
ambassador is on his way to Madagascar and 
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carries with him an ultimatum which stipu- 
lates that France shall exercise an exclusive 
protectorate over the country and that a per- 
manent French garrison shall be stationed at 
Antananarivo. Madagascar is given eight 
days in which to reply. 





Sheehan before the Lexow Committee.—The 
Lexow investigating committee is literally 
getting at the head of things. Police Com- 
missioner Sheehan, brother of Lieut-Gov Shee- 
han of New York, was put on the rack last week 
and under Lawyer Goff’s piercing cross examin- 
ation made several damaging admissions. Mr 
Sheehan denied sending a request to Thomas 
C. Platt urging the appointment of Inspector 
Williams as police commissioner, but Mr Goff 
showed that at the time of the alleged message 
he was bidding for Long Island city contracts 
which were to be awarded by Inspector Wil- 
liams’ brother and others. A woman who 
claims to have paid $40,000 to high police ofti- 
cials that she might run a disorderly house, 
was arrested in Jersey City, last week, it is 
said, to choke off testimony. 


Froude, the Historian, Dead.—Jaimes Anthony 
Froude, who died in London Oct 20, outlived 
his generation. He was 76 years old and Ten- 
nyson, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Newman, 
Arnold, Kingsley 
and Maurice—all 
friends of his—died 
before him. Mr 
Froude was born in 
Totness in Devon- 
shire. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford and 
became a fellow of 
Exeter college. In 
1847 he published 
4% The Shadow of the 
Clouds, a novel, and 
two years later The 
Nemesis of Faith, 
which made a 

mighty stir in ortho- 
dox England and cost the author his fellowship. 
His principal work is his History of England, 
which deals with the period from the fall of 
Wolsey to the death of Queen Elizabeth. He 
subsequently published, among other works, 
two books on Carlyle’s early life and his life in 
London. The cynical frankness with which 
he edited Carlyle’s Reminiscences and the Fi- 
nal Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlvle provoked 
savage criticism. During the last 10 years he 
traveled widely. His impressions of the antip- 
odes and the West Indias are as accurate as 
they are picturesque and delightful. 





New York and Adjoining States.—The New 
York populist state coinmittee has issued a re- 
quest to party followers to vote against the 
adoption of the constitutional amendments, as 
their adoption would result in the sale of the 
state salt wells at Syracuse and salt, like sugar, 
would become a plaything of trusts and ad- 
vance from one to five cents a pound. The 
manifesto maintains that the state salt wells 
govern the price of salt throughout the coun- 
try. Secretary Parlin claims that the populists 
will poll 130,000 votes in New York. 

A well-known publisher, John Bruce Ford, 
who was instrumental in bringing out the first 
American encyclopedia, died in Brooklyn, N Y, 
in his 79th year, last week Thursday. Mr 
Bruce came to this country from England 
when a young man and retired from active 
business about six years ago. 

Suit has been brought against Russell Sage 
and the Goulds for alleged misappropriation 
of $11,000,000 Kansas Pacific railroad stock in 
1880. The plaintiff, the soldiers’ orphans’ 
home of St Louis, is interested only to the 
amount of 310,000, but it is said that 150 other 
claimants are concerned in the outcome. 

Mayor Major of Toledo, O, has been arraign- 
ed by the city council for violation of authority 
in appointing incompetent city accountants, 
and is also charged with failing to present 
monthly statements from several departments 
as provided by law. 

Richard Guerdler, a crank, became furious 
when denied an audience with President Cleve- 
land in New York, last week. Guerdler 
achieved notoriety some years ago by challeng- 
ing the emperor of Germany to mortai com- 
bat. 

Striking aliens attacked non-union hatters 
in Newark, N J, last week. It required a score 
of policemen to quell the disturbance. One 
man was terribly beaten by the mob. A dozen 
strikers have been arrested. 

An equestrian statue of Gen George B. Me- 
Clellan was unveiled last Wednesday at the 
city hall in Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati has an empty treasury and will 
have to run on credit until the tirst of the year. 
It is probable that several departments will be 
closed. City and county ofticials bitterly de- 


nounce one another and try to shift the respon- 
sibility. 

President Cleveland’s silence regarding the 
New York canvass is a sore disappointment to 
the senator’s friends who had hoped that Mr 
Cleveland would lend the influence of his in- 
dorsement. 

Strike Commission Reconvenes.—The report 
of the national strike commission, which re- 
sumed its sessions, last week, in Washington, 
will soon be submitted to President Cleveland 
who will determine as to its publicity. The 
deliberations of the commission are a secret. 
The inquiry, it is understood, will be one of 
the! most valuable contributions made in re- 
cent years to the literature of social problems. 
It is said that the important rulings recently 
made by Justice Harlan of the United States 
supreme court inthe Jenkins injunction case 
are in line with the conclusions drawn from the 
Chicago outbreak as to the rights of and limita- 
tions on strikers. 





Information Bureau for Immigrants.—The 
United States immigration investigating com- 
mission has asked the governors of various 
states whether immigration is desired in any 
part of said state, if unskilled labor is needed 
and the work for which it is needed, what na- 
tionalities are preferred and what resources of 
the state need development. It is the inten- 
tion of the commission to reproduce this in- 
formation in various languages for the guid- 
ance of immigrants. The commission is of the 
opinion that when in possession of these facts 
newcomers to the United States should be 
able to make a selection of occupation and lo- 
cation and be compelled to abide by their 
choice for a definite period. 

Whisky Trust Has a Rival.—A rival of the 
whisky trust has risen in Trenton, N J, where 
the Great White spirit company has been in- 
corporated with a paid-up capital of $5,000,000 
and the right to increase the amount to $50,- 
000,000. The home oftice will be in New Jersey 
and meetings of the directors must be held in 
that state, but the business headquarters must 
be in Boston with branches in New York and 
other cities. The new concern will carry ona 
business similarto that of the whisky trust, 
and in addition the articles of incorporation 
empower it to purchase the good will, fran- 
chises, stocks, bonds and patents of any other 
firm, person or corporation in any state, and 
buy, charter or hire steamships or other ves- 
sels and employ them in conveying passengers 
and merchandise between any ports in the 
world. 

Rotten Ohio Realty Titles.—It is said that 80 
per cent of the realty in Hamilton county, O, 
which includes Cincinnati, is held by uncer- 
tain titles. This state of affairs is due to neg- 
lect and incompetence rather than intention- 
al criminality. Many mortgages that were 
thought to be first are third and in some in- 
stances no property can be found. Building 
association mortgages are particularly affected. 
It will require years to untangle the records 
and the cost will be enormous. 





An Afflicted Royal Family.—The death of 
the ezar of Russia may be expected at any mo- 
ment. Reports are contradictory, but it may 
be gathered that the ezar has Bright’s disease 
and possibly.a cancerous affection. Some re- 
ports state that he has been poisoned. But the 
illness of the ezar is not the only concern of the 
royal family. The ezarina is said to have had 
a stroke of apoplexy, Grand Duchess Xenia, 
the eldest daughter, is suffering from nervous 
prostration and Grand Duke George is strick- 
en with consumption. 

Under Other Flags.—The Argentine congress 
is considering a bill looking to a material re- 
duction of customs duties. The average will 
be 15 per cent, and among the articles affected 
will be many of American manufacture, par- 
ticularly agricultural implements. Pine lum- 
ber and kerosene are also among the articles 
to be benefited by the change. 

The British squadron in Chinese waters is to 
be re-enforced by a body of seamen and ma- 
rines which boarded ship at Liverpool for Que- 
bec, whence it will be carried overland to the 
Pacitic by the Canadian railroad. This route 
would be especially useful to England in 
the event of an interruption of communication 
by way of the Suez canal, and it would be far 
more available in an emergency than the route 
via the Cape of Good Hope. 

Viscount Drumlanrig, son of the Marquis of 
Queensberry, recently committed suicide. The 
announcement of his engagement aroused the 
wrath of two women with whom he had been 
intimate and the young man blew his brains 
out. 
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Our Library Card. 


Land Draining ($1*). 
A Poet’s Portfolio ($1.25*) by W. W. Story. 


The Manxman ($1.50*), Hall Caine; Timar’s 
Two Worlds ($1.25*), Maurice Jokai; 
Cranford (1*), Mrs. Gaskell; The Ebb 
Tide ($1.25%, R. L. Stevenson; Perley 
Cross ($1.75%, R. D. Blackmore; The 
Pot of Gold ($1.50*), M. E. Wilkins. 





Eyebright ($1.25*), Susan Coolidge. 


Social Evolution ($1.75*), Benjamin Kidd. 
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News of Free Libraries. 





Lively Interest in Connecticut.—Four towns in 
the Nutmeg state—Durham, East Haddam, 
Newington and Putnam—have recently voted 
to establish free public libraries. The expen- 
diture of town funds for this purpose is an 
action which the citizens will never have 
reason to regret. Hurrah for Connecticut. 


‘‘New Hampshire has made a free library pos- 





sible for every town that will help itself,” 
write Mrs T. M. M., “but some of the towns 
need waking up.” Let the people of those 


towns whowant free libraries keep their 
eyes on these columns. 


A Blessing.—To my mind a library should be 
established in every town, for several reasons. 
It gives a town a more live and intellectual 
appearance; it gives instruction, and many a 
restful as well as beneficial hour to many of 
the farmers; it helps keep the boys and girls 
at home, for with books they can while away 
the long winter evenings, When otherwise they 
would be seeking amusements elsewhere; it 
furnishes references for our teachers; it helps 
instruct our children, in fact, itis a blessing 
which no town should be without.—[W. H. 
Baxter. 





New Books on Our Table. 


Our Journey Around the World, by Rev Dr 
Francis E. Clark, and Harriet E. Clark, is sold 
by subscription only. The authors have suc- 
ceeded in making a very readable book, though 
it was unavoidable that they should thresh 
much old straw. From New York to San Fran- 
cisco, thence to the Sandwich islands, Navi- 
gator’s islands, to Auckland, New Zealand, to 
Australia--Sidney, Adelaide and Melbourne, 
back to Brisbane, to China, Japan, Ceylon, 
Southern India, Northern India, to Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
France, England, Seotland and Ireland and 
back to New York, made a very comprehensive 
trip. The joint authors have had keen eyes 
and their chronicles will aid muchin getting 
a better idea of the countries they traveled 
through and the peoples they visited. 


Orphans and Waifs.—The 28th annual report 
of Dr Bernardo’s homes for orphans and waif 
children is an account of a noble English char- 
ity which will be of interest to students of elee- 
MosVvynary matters. 

Publications Received.—Tenth annual report 
of agricultural experiment station of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, W. A. Henry, Director, 
Madison; annual report of Pennsylvania state 
college for 1895; annual report of Lowa state 
agricultural society for 1893 (P. L. Fowler. Os- 
ceola, is now secretary) ; transactions of Massa- 
chusetts horticultural society for 1893, Robert 
Manning, Boston secretary; A. B. C. of Cheese 
Making, by J. H. Monrad, Winnetka, Ill, a 
short manual for farm cheese makers; The 











*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpad by Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of 
—_ This is headquarters for all books pertain- 
ng to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
trated catalogue sent on request. 


Most notable instances of the kind on record.) 








OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


Principles of Modern Dairy Practice ($2) by 
Gosta Grotenfelt, Finland, translated and re- 
vised by Prof F. W. Woll of University of 
Wisconsin (Americanized edition, adapted to 
modern methods of dairying and containing 
copious notes and additions by Prof Woll). 


Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins— 
By writing to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at the indicated postofiices, farmers may 
obtain the following bulletins or reports free: 

ALABAMA—At Auburn. Sixth annual report of 
experiments, 

CANADA—At Guelph. Experiments in making 
cheese (B95). Composition of milk, cheese and 
whey in relation to each other (B 96). Winter 
wheat experiments (B 97). At Toronto. Crops 
and live stock in Ontario (B 51). 

KANSAS—At Manhattan. Soaking corn for 
feeding steers; Winter wheat (B 111). 

KENTUCKY—At Lexington. Commercial fer- 
tilizers (B 51). 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. Weather (H B68). 

MICHIGAN—At Agricultural College. The Culti- 
vated raspberries of the United States (B 111). Fer- 
tilizer analyses (B 112). 

NEW YORK—At Ithaca. Apricot growing in 
western New York (B71). The cultivation of or- 
chards (B 72). 

NORTH CAROLINA—At Raleigh. Seventh annual 
meteorological report. 

PENNSYLVANIA—AlU State college. Annual re- 
port of station and college. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—At Clemson college. Analy- 
ses of commercial fertilizers (B 17). 

UTAH—At Logan — Agricultural experiments 
(R *94). 





Our Library Card.—.A variety of books, each 
choice and representative of its kind, is given 
in Our Library Card this week. The fiction is 
timely and of standard quality. Hall Caine’s 
novel has made a hit, being a powerful story, 
and our readers will enjoy sampling the Hun- 
garian novelist, Jokai, who has a voguein the 
United States just now. Benjamin Kidd’s So- 
cial Evolution has been mentioned in these 
columns as a work of much interest and signifi- 
eance, and profoundly religious in its conclu- 
sions. W. W. Story’s Poet’s Portfolio will be 
heartily enjoyed by lovers of imaginative writ- 
ing. Land Draining is of the utmost value. 





One Author’s Experience.—A very successful 
writer of novels began as a poet but did not 
find it the paying profession. ‘‘I wrote poetry 
for several years, Which was published in the 
magazines and newspapers,” she says. ‘But 
Ihad the usual experience of rhymesters; 
the editors wanted short poems when I offered 
long ones and long ones when I sent short 
ones. So fora long time my poems remained 
unpublished. My father was the only one 
who encouraged mein my literary work. All 
my friends urged him to make a schoolteacher 
of me, but my mother decided my future. She 
was a clear-beaded, business-like woman and 
encouraged me to write a good story, and so I 
created my old friend Ebenezer Gryce, and 
then The Leavenworth Case took shape.’’ And 
such was the experience of Anna Katherine 
Green, whose wonderful detective stories have 
a world-wide fame. It is of interest to young 
writers, 





Anybody Can Have a Good Memory. 


H. LL. M.* 





While we must of course reckon with varia- 
tion in natural mental force, the chief differ- 
ences between men in their expression of per- 
sonal power arise from their several ways of 
handling things; in other words from the man- 
ner in which they bring thought and whatever 
resources of knowledge they can command to 
bear upon the practical work in which they 
engage. 

Thought and knowledge depend upon mem- 
ory. That is the foundation on which the 
whole superstructure of life is to be raised. 
And the character and stability of this founda- 
tion will be exactly in accordance with the 
amount of care and labor bestowed upon its 
formation. The opinion is quite common that 
memory isa natural endowment, and therefore, 
if one is so unfortunate as to possess or to 
have persuaded himself that he possesses a 





(*The value of this article may be inferred from the 
fact that the author had a very poor memory until he 
began at the age of 55 years to train it in the manner sug- 
gested in the foregoing. Within afew years he acquired 
amemory that is the wonder of all who_know him. The 
historian Macaulay was famous for a memory that en- 
abled him to repeat the names of the archbishops of 
Canterbury. H. L. M. not only does this, but repeats the 
archbishops of York, all the American bishops and our 
presidents, giving the full name of each, year of birth, 
election and death; also repeats Browning, Tennyson, 
and other authors by hundreds of lines, and remembers 
verbatim much that he hears spoken. This is one of the 
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weak memory, there is very little probability 
or hope of its improvement. Whereas the root 
of his difficulty is that he fails to remember 
things simply because he is indifferent or too 
indolent to attend to them properly. For 
any man, woman or child of average bedily 
and mental health between the ages of 12 and 75 
years, can steadily develop and strengthen the 
power of memory, if that person chooses to 
make the attempt. Take the necessary pains 
and continue the exercise. And if he will 
thoroughly rouse himself and resolutely deter- 
mine to accomplish his purpose he will soon 
be pleasantly surprised at his improvement; 
and his gradual and eventual success, after 
steady perseverance, will seem almost incredi- 
ble. 

At the start he must put aside ambition to 
do something great, which will only retard his 
progress, and merely undertake short and 
easy tasks. Memory, whatever experts may 
say aboutit, is the whole mind acting in a cer- 
tain way, and the method of itsimprovement is 
to be found in strengthening mental tone and 
fibre. Why do both children and adults re- 
member certain things better than others equal- 
ly important? Because they are interested in 
them. Being thus interested those particular 
facts or truths are clearly and definitely im- 
pressedonthe mind. And, being so impressed, 
they are recalled with comparative ease, and 
as the recollection is pleasing it is often or 
at least occasionally repeated. Here we 
have the three steps,—attention, recollection, 
repetition,—on Which power of memory, men- 
tal stamina and versatility of culture depend. 

If one wishes to improve his memory let 
him begin in the evening or early morning by 
repeating or trying to repeat to some friend all 
that happened to him the preceding day. He 
will remember very little of it all. He may 
with an effort recall what he ate for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner, though he will probably 
leave out some of the items; but to save his 
life he would be unable to remember every- 
thing that was on the table during the three 
meals and give a list of articles to the satisfac- 
tion of the mistress of house, although he was 
looking at them all the time,—looking at them 
without seeing them, unfortunately, except in 
a vague, indefinite way that left no clear im- 
pression. Now let him repeat his report every 
day, and he will find that he will soon be 
pleased at his ability to recall a greater num- 
ber of items at each new attempt. If he will 
continue the process for a year without omit- 
ting a day, his progress will be marvelous; and 
at the end of that time he will need no special 
instruction in regard to developing his mem- 
ory. 

It sometimes happens that a pupil or an 
adult commits to memory a piece of poetry or 
an oration to meet the requirements of some 
special occasion: He accomplishes his pur- 
pose. But a month later he cannot recall it. 
That is cramming, which is injurious to men- 
tal vigor. In improving memory one must 
creep before he can walk, and walk before he 
canrun. Short and easy lessons, frequently 
repeated, is the rule. Every intelligent per- 
son can learn a prose sentence of a dozen 
words, more or less, say a verse from the 
Psalms, or the book of Proverbs, at a sitting. 
He can repeat that over and over at intervals 
as he goes about his work. The next day he 
ean learn another in the same way, and con- 
nect the two. The day after he can learn a 
third, and connect the three, and so on. Or 
better still let him learn two lines of a piece of 
poetry, no more, one day, two the second day, 
and two additional ones the third day, always 
repeating the old work in connection with the 
new and making each step sure. In a month 
it will be found that he can commit six or 
eight lines at a stint more easily than he could 
two when he began provided he never strains 
his mind, and is always thorough. The writer 
has known this plan tried by children and by 
aged persons again and again and never knew 
it to fail. Any person of average health and 
ability who wants a good memory can develop 
one, not by wishing for it but by patiently, 
steadily working for it, little by little, and by 
exercising habitually a firm determination to 
get it, and keep it. That method will give 
him a ready memory and an active mind. The 
key to snecess is found in securing a definite 


first inpre ssion. 





Magistrate (to witness): I understand that 
you overheard the quarrel between this de- 
fendant and his wife’ Witness: Vis, sor. 
“Tell the court, if you can, what he seemed to 
ve doing.’’ “He seemed to be doin’ the lis- 
tenin’.”’ 


Customer: I wish you wouldn’t always tell 
such frightful stories. It makes one’s hair 
stand on end. 

Barber: Exactly. That’s the idea, for then 
I can cut your hair better. 
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Each and every day reminds us 
Of the waning of the year; 
Branches bare of leaf or burden, 
Spectre shadows, weird and sere. 
Chilling winds are rudely blowing, 
Night soon follows sunny noon; 
Then the firelight brightly shining 
Gives us warmth, a priceless boon. 


The Silver Siren. 


By Frances Leeds. 





WAS walking along Keg 
ent street in the autumn 
of ’92, with an eye in- 
different to the charm of 
that gay precinct, when 
suddenly in spite of my 
yreoccupation I noticed, 
in a brilliant shop win- 
dow, asigpv bearing this 
announcement, ‘ Latest 
Novelty—Silver Sirens.” 

It was in direct consequence of the delusive 
glamor of a Silver Siren that my spirits were, 
at present, so depressed, that my Inck seemed 
to me a traitur and my whole destiny thwarted. 
Hence, as I read this sign I paused. Being an 
engineer by profession, I had gone to Nevada 
some months previously, to superintend a 
pumping process in some silver mines, and 
while there my interest in the science of hy- 
drauiics had been superseded, owing to the 
babblings of those sirens of the West who 
whispered their alluring delirium into my ear. 
At their behest I laid aside my professional 
work and launched into the vortex of specula- 
tion,with disastrous results to myself, ‘ami- 
ly and my friends. The briefest mention of 
the fluctuating hope and annihilating despair 
of that undertaking must suftice. My telegrams 
to my “governor” were daily paradoxes, the 
buoyant optimism of one day defying the pre- 
destined pessimism of the next. 

Defeated, disgusted, heavily in debt, my 
father seriously handicapped by mortgages and 
forced sales on his property, { had come home 
to England to see when could be done, and it 
was on the morning of my first meeting with 
my creditors in the city, as I was returning 
from my club, that I noticed the sign of “silver 
sirens” in the shop windows. I glanced with 
— curiosity upon that confused mass of 

urning gems and burnished gold in the jewel- 
er’s window, and asI did so a shopman ad- 
vanced to the light of the door attending a 
young girl. He held in his hand a silver 
whistle which I soon found was the very object 
of my interest. I overheard the man say, with 
subservient biandness: 

“These are whistles, my lady, made on the 

rinciple of our fog-horn sirens or semaphores. 
Rhee are the latest novelty and are much used 
by the yachting clubs this season at Cowes.” 

He placed the thing to his lips and breathed 
upon it. Although the act was quite gently 
done, a low, crooning noise, which rose and fell 
with a plaintive gradation filled the air with 
such a penetrative quality that several people 
on the sidewalk paused and glanced into the 
shop. I determined under one of those sudden 
impulses which seem, sometimes, to make of us 
irresponsible factors in our own destinies, to 
buy the bauble, and a few minutes later it was 
dangling from my watch chain. In a short 
time, however, under the pressure of grave 
cares, I had forgotten ali about it. 

I soon began to seek some means of modify- 
ing the distressing condition to which my ab- 
sence of caution and reliance on chance had 
brought me. Fortunately for me a company 
in London whose confidence in my capacity as 
an engineer had not been shaken by my lack 
of judgment in the West engaged me to con- 
duct a large engineering scheme in some salt 
mines in Russiain which much capital had 
been invested. 

I need not say I was glad of the chance this 
offered me. I was glad also to get away from 
London, where I found « subtle condemnation 
of my acts in even the giances of my friends. 
I was very sore and sensitive, and when a man 
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who had always been one of my favorite frisnus 
and relatives called out to me from the pier at 
Calais, in one ofthose attempts at pleasantry 
which so often contain a sting: “I say! 
Francis, don’t go and buy a salt mine in Rus- 
sia!”’ I felt that the time had come for me to 
cancel such speeches by some new line of 
action. 

I was confident about my mission. Several 
engineers had failed, it is true, but the many 
fail, the one sueceeds. These mines could not 
be worked owing to the percolation of water 
into them. ‘To check this flow of water and re- 
direct its channels was my task. 

T hurried across the continent and had made 
good time. Haste was imperative for winter 
was closing upon the heels of autumn and the 
deep snows would delay my progress. All 
went well with me as I crossed those lonely 
versts, over which there seems ever to dwell a 
brooding melancholy. My kibitka or hooded 
sledge was very comfortable. It was drawn 
by sturdy Finn ponies, which were exchanged 
at the different stations along the route. 

When about two days from the end of my 
journey my yamschik, or driver, fell seriously 
ill. When these strong and intrepid sons of 
toil yield to the influence of disease the on- 
slaught is usually sudden and violent, like a 
wind which fells, with crashing fury, the oak 
which has long swayed to the storm’s rough 
lashing. I wrapped the poor fellow in wy rugs 
and placed him in the easiest part of the kibit- 
ka. <As the lights of Woleki twinkled in the 
distance, while I guided the Finn ponies as 
dextrously as [ could over the roads, I knew 
from Varika’s terrible deiiriuim and fever that 
the poor yamschik was making his last life 
struggle. 

My Russian vocabulary was put to the test, 
as I pulled the ponies up a* the door of the 
station-house. I managed however, to explain 
to the host that the sick man wis the yamschik 
and that I was the passenger. As the stable- 
boys held the lights high, to cxable them to 
draw poor Varika from the sledge, I saw that 
all was nearly over. 

“O’ hi!’ moaned the host, as he siowed me 
into the contracted and smoky sitting-room, 
“©’ hi, the little father’s prayers are more nec- 
essary now for Varika than are the doctor’s 
drugs. The poor lad is called to drive the 
white horse into the presence of St Peter to- 
night and give him his reckoning.’?’ To my 
great annoyance, I found that I could not pro- 
cure another yamschik at that station to drive 
me on that night. I made bold promises of a 
vedro of vodka,if one could be found, but no 
one seemed willing totake Varika’s place. The 
mystery of death had for the moment check- 
ed the interests of life in those superstititious 
hearts. 

While Iwas employing useless arguments 
with a knot of men in the room, there was a 
noise of horses’ feet and the shrill cries which 
announced the arrival of a sleigh. A fat Rus- 
sian maid was in the act of placing a steaming 
samovar before me when, with much stampin 
of feet outside, the door of the room opened an 
aman of very noble bearing came in. He sal- 
uted me with dignity and then withdrew, im- 
mediately returning with a young girl upon his 
arm. Her face seemed to make a sudden sum- 
mer spring into the wintry place. 

My experience had evidently been told them, 
for, as the girl glanced at me, Iheard hersay: 
“The poor yamschkik! Dear father, how awful is 
sudden death!” 

With a little hesitation the man advanced to 
me and said in good English: “I beg pardon. 
Can this be, by chance, Mr Francis Adams, the 
engineer of the salt mines in 2” Then 
promptly followed a pleasant solution of my 
problem. Count Bariatinski, the owner of 
these salt mines, was himself on the way 
thither, hoping to reach the place by the time 
of my arrival, and this crossing of our paths 
had hastened our meeting. 

The count, of course, introduced me to his 
daughter, the Countess Stephanie, explaining 
that she had long wished for an experience of 
crossing Russia in a sleigh, and added that, as 
the cold had increased very much, he feared 
he had lent a too fond ear to her entreaties, in 
consenting to bring her. An hour later found 
me very much at my ease in the Iuxurious 
sleigh of the Count LBariatinski, the young 
Countess Stephanie’s face glowing with love- 
liness just opposite me. 

As I watched her,—watched that startled 
look, with which the unknown mysteries of 
a winter night on the plains of Russia spoke to 
her, I[ tried to analyze the quality of her beauty. 
The word “elusive” constantly came to me, as 
expressive of the character of her charm. 
Beauty seemed to animate the face from the 
depths of her blue-grey eyes, and then when I 
had fixed the home of her attraction there, 
some witching movement of the mouth—a smile 
which chased from their hiding in the soft 
contour of her cheeks and lips a rippling gam- 
bol of dimples, would change my mind, and 





then I wouid give tothe mouth the definite 
note of beauty which struck§the first harmony 
of the whole. 

Thus I watched her, while the old «ount 
twaddled on about mints and mines, aid the 
liveried yamschik and footmen of his excel- 
iency pierced the night, every now an.) then, 
with their strident Russian cries of endear- 
ment to the fleet horses that carried us swiftly 
over the snow. Presently the old count began 
to nod, but the young countess kept an alert 
eye upon the passing interests of the night. 

The road grew more irregular now, and was 
broken up in great ukiabs or deep furrows, 
causing us to sway, every now and then, like a 
sloop at sea. It was during these tortuous 
movements that | began to watch for the radi- 
ating smile of the Countess Stephanie, while 
the count, rudely jostled from his dozing 
dreams, would scold his yanschik in a volley 
of expressive Russian. When this attack be- 

same violent, the Countess Stephanie would 
slip her hand from her sable muff, and caress 
her father’s arm, till the vituperative anger of 
the count would cease, or merge into some 
qualifying correction. It was sweet to see the 
silent influence of the girl, and one felt that 
she took the part of that poor servant, whose 
cringing phrases showed how cruel his train- 
ing had been, enabling him to accept with pa- 
tience reprimands which he did not deserve. 

The snow had ceased. It had only lasted 
long enough to veil the trees and decorate with 
a soft, cloud-like delicacy, the panorama of the 
night. The intense stillness recalled to one 
dreams of a primeval age. The very heart 
beats of Pan seemed suspended. The sounds 
which we associate with man’s inheritance of 
the earth seemed a strange suggestion in that 
hour. So far have we become removed from 
the actual reserve of nature that the natural 
seemed supernatural, and the hush which per- 
vaded at) was like a palpable incantation 
breathed upon the earth by some mighty spirit 
of the air, Which held the night subservient to 
her will. 

We had entered a thick pine forest. The 
trees, those voiceful children of the woods, 
were held inanicy calm. If architecture be 
indeed frozen music, the brush seemed put in 
abstract form before us. The branches and 
vertical lines made cathedral and vista aisles 
under their moulding of ice and snow. Some- 
times whole processions ef cowled monks 
seemed to be lining our route, or spectral arms, 
stretched outward from the gloom, beckoned 
us to the murky mystery of the dark forest. 
Those soft thuds of snow which fell when the 
top of our kibitku touched the edge of some pro- 
truding pine branch, fell behind us like ghostly 
steps trying to escape their thraldom to the 
midnight by foilowing our lead to life and 
light. 

But no weird influences of the night seemed 
to approach the consciousness of the young 
countess. As I looked at her that song of 
Heine’s seemed written for her, ‘““Thou art like 
a lovely floweret!”” All but peace and purity 
seemed separated from her. 

The count moved uneasily in his seat. The 
sledge inade a sudden lunge, as it heaved 
through one of the deep transverse ruts, and 
our near horse (we were driving three abreast) 
gave an ugly tug at the traces, as he swayed 
outward from his place. The count, now fully 
awake, cried out: “Ivan Ivanovitch, are you 
forgetting whom you are driving?” 

“No, gracious excellency,”’ the man replied, 
“but his lordship’s horse, Petrovitch, is rest- 
ive.” 

Almost at the instant, the horse gave a sec- 
ond pull, which was so violent that the whole 
kibitka was jerked aslant. 

“Something is out of gear with the harness!’ 
called the count, “let one of the grooms see to 
it ” 


The two footmen were half asleep, and I 
could hear Ivan muttering to them, while he 
was bringing the sledge to a less rapid motion. 

Suddenly there was a cry, piercing and petu- 
lant, like a peevish child’s—a cry which made 
my blood curdle in my veins. I glanced at the 
Countess Stephanie and saw her face blanch, 
as she shrank into the corner of the sledge. 
The count sprang to his feet and the awful 
word was spoken: 

“Wolves!” 

In an instant the horses, having heard that 
cry, felt some subtle sense of fright which 
hastened their speed. The count unlocked his 
pistol case. I noticed that he was calm, and 
that he fitted the key into the lock with accu- 
racy. 

“Are you armed ?’’ he asked me. I drew my 
pistol from my pocket, as he spoke - 

“T have never heard of the brutes coming so 
far south at this season,” he said. Then he 
turned to the countess. ‘Be very calm, my 
daughter,” he said, “your father will defend 

ou.” 

“I’m not afraid,’ was the proud rep.y, 
though her voice was thick and her lips trem- 
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bled. The count turned quickly, and cut the 
straps which held the closed opening at the 
back of the sleigh. 

“Crouch down, my child,’ he said to the 
Countess Stephanie; ‘crouch down in the bot- 
tom of the sledge and cover your head with 
this rug. May heaven shield thee!” 

All the concentrated love of paternity was 
in his voice. 

“Itsik, you—are your pistols ready ?"’ he said 
next. 

“Ready, excellency,” was the reply. 

The count and I peered into the darkness 
through the opening of the sleigh. Behind us 
there appeared a movement like a rolling 
cloud, resembling dust seen at night. 

“They are upon us!” the count exclaimed, 
and fired. As I imitated him I heard the 
countess give a little stifled scream. On came 
that aoving column, and the cries of angry, 
ravening mouths filled the air with a deep and 
ominous rumble. 


How they were gaining on us! Ivan Ivano- 


vitch was yelling to his horses, and they, 
brave creatures, strained every nerve and 
muscle to obey his commands. A sudden aw- 


ful thought passed through me. What if there 
were something really wrong with the harness! 
How long could any mal-adjustment stand 
this strain’ 

Somewhere from the recesses of memory 
came the recollection of a story I had once 
read, of hunting wolves in a battue in Russia, 
and that it was stated there that unaccustom- 
ed and peculiar sounds had a terrifying effect 
upon these beasts—even that a clatter of pans 
could accomplish what pistols failed to do. 
Again I fired into that approaching mass of 
yelping horror. As my hand resumed its po- 
sition after doing so, ittouched the cold sur- 
face of the little silver siren which hung upon 
my watch chain. 

Instantly it flashed upon me to try its effect 
upon this pack of hungry wolves. I put it to 
my lips, and with all the strength of my lungs 
forced that weird crescendo note into the icy 
night. A writhing serpent of the air was that 
python of sound, which struck its piercing 
sting into the frightened hearts of those wild 
beasts. 

The young countess fainted deadaway. The 
horses gained electric fear from what they 
thought was some new terror in pursuit, but, 
best of all—miracle as it has ever seenned—that 
pack of angry woves, with a bellowing howl of 
fear, tumbled pell-mell into the black depths 
of the forest and disappeared like a column of 
smoke whose force is spent! 

As they did so, Ivan Ivanovitch cried out that 
the lights of Riga were in sight, and we were 
saved! 

¥ * * 

A year later I was again in Regent street, but 
not alone nor defeated nor depressed, for 
Stephanie was there! 

was showing her the shop where I had 
bought the silver siren. 

“Now take me, dearest, to the place where 
you bought my wedding ring,’ she said. “Did 
you not say that that was near Bond street ?”’ 

“Yes, near Bond, Stephanie,” I began, but 
this has nothing to do with the story of the sil- 
ver siren, which has now been told. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





Forthe month of November we shall again 
give 15 prizes for the 15 most complete lists of 
answers to the puzzles published during the 
month. The first prize will be three dollars in 
eash and the other 14 will be well worth work- 
ing for. Remember, we do not give prizes for 
one answer or one set of answers, but to those 
sending the most correct ones for the whole 
month. Address all letters for this depart- 
ment to Puzzle Editor, this office. 

No 1—Begin at the right letter and reading 
from one square to another either up, down, 
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across or diagonally, and using no letter twice, 
you will read a motto that has guided many 
and will guide many more through life’s 
stormy sea. 





EVENINGS. AT HOME 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Highly Colored Tale. 


CORA STUART WHEELER. 


Oh tell me, have you heard 
Of the Tom-tom bird, 
With his little tail of sky-blue green? 
The clatter that he makes, 
And the airs‘upon him takes— 
He’s the curiousest fowl] I’ve seen. 


How he goes on his toes 
And he eats with his nose 
Though he never, never knows what to eat. 
He squawks when he talks 
Steps backward when he walks, 
He’s as backward in his language as his feet. 


He loves the kitchen fire, 
And he owns but one desire: 
To discover how to make a mufiin ring; 
But when he tries to try it, 
His feet go walking by it; 
He’s forward, but they’re quite the other thing. 


There’s but_one or two that has’em 
And ’twill throw you in a spasm 

If you chance to see a Tom-tom unforeseen, 
So I thought I would relate 
How the Tom-tom walked and ate 

In this little tale of sky-blue-green. 





A Backyard Pet. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON. 





Freddy: Did you know I had a rabbit, Un- 
cle George? 

Uncle George: 
bit ? 

Freddy: Yes, I swapped for him. I gave 
that jacknife you said wasn't good for 1foth- 
ing—but it was though—and some fishooks 
and that book of*mine about Arctic Adventure 
for it. 

Uncle George: Did you give anything else? 

Freddy: Nothing but that old cent, the big 
one, you know, that you said might be valua- 
ble if only the date and everything else wasn’t 
worn off. 

Uncle George: Well, now that you’ve got 
your rabbit, what is he good for? 

Freddy: Oh, he’s lots of fun. He’s white— 
he has pink eyes and he eats clover and plan- 
tain leaves and pigweed and most anything. 


A rabbit—have you a rab- 





Kind of clears up your back 
yard, does he? Where do you keep him? 

Freddy: I’ve got a box of dirt for him in 
the hen house, but he’s digging a deep hole 
out in the corner of the yard. 

Uncle George: He likes his own way of 
keeping house best. Is he good friends with 
you? 

Freddy: 
him. 

Uncle George: 

Freddy: Oh, toward me, of course. 
take him by the ears and pick him up. 

Uncle George: By the ears! Your rabbit’ll 
be coming to pieces some fine day if you han- 
dle him that way. 

Freddy: Why no! That’s what you want 
to do with rabbits. But you can peck him up 
most anyway except by his tail. 

Uncle George: 1s’pose he hasn’t much tail. 

Freddy: No, only just a stub. It makes a 
kind of prop when he sits down. You ought 
to come over, Uncle George, and see the way 
he runs under the hens and makes ’em flop up 
into the air. 

Uncle George: 
sight wouldn't it? 
for it I’ll come. 

Freddy: All right. 


———EE 


Getting Ready for Football. 


Uncle George: 


Fine. He always runs when I call 


Which way does he run? 
Then I 


That would be an inspiring 
Well, if there’s no charge 


Come along now, then. 





There is an element of uncertainty this fall 
which makes captains and football enthu- 
siasts anxious. Last season there was a gen- 
eral outcry against ‘‘mass”’ plays and a demand 
for more kicking and open play. A committee 
consisting of Brooks of Harvard, Camp of 
Yale, Bell of Pennsylvania. Moffat of Prince- 
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ton and Dashiell of Annapolis was appointed 
to'institute areform, and adopted arule that pro- 
hibits the massing of more than three men be- 
hind the quarterback. Several minor changes 
in the rules were also made with the intention 
of introducing more kicking, and under the 
new rule it is hoped that triats for a goal from 
the field will be made oftener than formerly. 

The Harvard team is in a less complete state 
of development than it has ever been at this 
season, but Mackie, Waters and Acton will 
train and help build the team up. Waters has 
already taken his place on the rush line, anda 
place at left guard is saved for Mackie, whose 
father was finally persuaded that his big son’s 
studies would not suffer by a month’s football. 
All the players are in a better physical condi- 
tion than they could have been under the old 
system of training, the plan this year being not 
to have the men fully developed until the week 
of the Yale-Harvard game at Springtield, Mass, 
Nov 24. 

Captain Emmons, who was injured three 
weeks ago, is growing stronger rapidly and his 
presence in the game will do more than any 
other circumstance to help the players. Itisa 
fault of Harvard teams that they take things 
too easy, and the principal fault pf this year’s 
team is that itis weak on the offensive play. 
But the rush line is improving and the team 
is playing with more snap than usual. 

It is a little early to prophesy, but Harvard 
will have to take a big ‘‘brace” to keep in with 
Yale and Pennsylvania, who plays Harvard on 
Thanksgiving day. Harvard has declined to 
meet Princeton this year at all, and football 
enthusiasts are disappointed. 

There is small chance of change in the Yale 
line: Heffelfinger, Eugene Richards and 
“Kid’’ Wallace are coaching the Yale team and 
Yale’s game has improved a good deal in the 
last three weeks. The concentrated all-around 
work of the team will make Princeton look to 
her laurels, for although Princeton is the 
stronger team now, the question is will she 
stand still and let Yale go ahead, as has so 
often been the case in the past? On the Yale 
team Stillman plays center, as last year, W. 
Hickok and McCrea will be guards, Butter. 
worth is a wonder at half-back, Hinkey is dos 
ing good playing on the right end and Bass is 
strong on the left. DeWitt and Jerrems are 
playing half-back. DeWitt is a junior and 
his blonde hair and manner of play reminds 
one of Laurie Bliss. He is powerfully built, a 
low and strong runner and a hard man to 
tackle. The doubtful places on the team now 
are left tackle and one of the half-backs. 





A Gentle Sufferer. 





Gilbert White or Thoreau would not have 
described the incident told in the accompany- 
ing sketch in more simple and natural words. 
A widowed mother and daughter occupy and 
carry on a farm of 325 acres in Sullivan county, 
NY. They own a herd of beautiful Jersey 
cows. The daughter writes a relative, prettily 
and pathetically of one of them. 

“On Sunday last one of our four-year-old 
cows broke her left fore-leg; so her milk has 
been a loss since then; and it’s only a chance 
that we can save her. Evans (a farm hand) 
brought her ona stone-boat, down the hill to 
the meadow back of the house, and there she 
lies bandaged and splinted. Evans bathes 
her leg and cares for her man fashion, and IT 
spend a great deal of my time coddling her, 
tempting her appetite with split sweet apples 
covered with feed, corn stalks dipped in water, 
(for she doesn’t seem to drink) and doing 
things generally to keep up her strength, so 
that the bone can knit and the wound heal. 
She is lovely! just like a deer,’so gentle and 
grateful. Thus far all the men say she is 
doing well, and they think she will pull 
through, but we feelit and fear it. 

“T wish you could hear her ‘moo’ asI sit here 
on the piazza writing. Such asweet, gentle 
complaint; with no note of ugly bawl about 
it. At first she stood up, but now she finds it 
more comfortable lying down.” 

Ss 

A young man in Hot Springs, N C, had been 
worrying for a long time over the difficult 
problem of how and when to propose to the 
girl of his choice. ‘Suppose we sit in the ham- 
mock,” he said one night. “It will not hold 
two,’ she answered. “Well, then,’ said the 
young man, grasping an idea, “let us become 
one. 


Little Roger had gone into the country for 
the first time, and his grandfather had taken 
him out to see the colt. 

“There, Roger,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘did 
you ever see such a little horse as that?’ 

Roger never had, and his eyes shone; but 
there was one drawback. 

“What's the matter with him, grandpa?” he 
said. “He hasn't any rockers.” 
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Friends. 
BESSIE W. PRATT. 

















If, sometime, in the future years, 

You think of me perhaps with tears, 
For who knows what the years may bring— 
A stretch of sea, a wedding ring,— 

And all the vows which friendship cost 

May sometime, dear, in life, be lost! 


Then call to mind a summer’s day, 

A cross word spoken, half in play; 
Does Friendship, at so frail a thing, 
A hasty word, its last song sing ? 

Is it not bound by loving ties 

Of confidence, and counsel wise! 


I've suffered, so perhaps have you! 

Does that not make the bond more true ? 
Let not our friendship thus take wing; 
We both were wrong, but let us fling 

Dissenting thoughts away ;—loryive, 

And try by Friendship’s vows to live. 


EE 
Between You and Me. 
JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 





HE once popular “ memo- 
ry casket” is now super- 
seded by the * iioneymoon 
album,” which is « part of 
the paraphernatia of ever 
up-to-date bride. These al- 
bums are made of hig sheets 
4} of linen paper, inclosed in 
‘4 &@ cover on which is painted 
aspray of orange blossoms, 
end iene them go all sorts 
of souvenirs of the wedding. For instance, 
there will be bits of the bridal dresses, a menu 
card from the first hotel meal, a picture of the 
hotels stopped at on the bridal trip, and other 
memoranda of this sort. Isn’t it funny though, 
when you come to think of it,no man ever 
keeps a ‘‘ memory casket’? or a “honeymoon 
album’? And yet who will deny that men 
love as deeply, and are as constant in their 
affection, as women ? 
** * 

Here are some questions which it is saida 
“real” woman asked at a ball game recently: 
“Which side does the umpire play on?” ‘How 
many outs make an inning?” ‘When aman 
sits over there on the bench with his overcoat 
tied round his neck by the sleeves does he 
count for our side or theirs?” “When aman 
runs way round without stopping he’s counted 
out, ain’t he? And then can he play any 
more?” “How many men make up a nine?” 

* * * 

Here are some questions a real man asked in 
his mother’s kitchen recently: ‘““Why do you 
put a cover on the tea kettle? Don’t believe it 
makes the water boil more quickly.” ‘‘When 

ou want to make a pie and have mixed up 

read the night before, you use the dough for 
crust, don’t you?” “When you butter a pie 
plate it’s to make the bottom crust taste good, 
ain't it?’”’ “Suppose you started to make a 
pudding and it baked into a cake, couldn’t you 
put frosting on it and nobody never know the 
the difference?” 








* * * 
“I was making a call in ahouse the other 
day,” said aman of my acquaintance, “and I 
wanted to leave a message for an absent one, 
and after fumbling in my own pocket for a 
while discovered I had no pencil. According- 
ly Lasked forone. You can scarcely imagine 
the consternation my simple query caused. 
Instead of bringing in a pad with a nicely 
sharpened pencil attached, as would be done in 
any shop or office inthe country, the entire 
family left me to my own devices while they 
started on a still hunt. One darted into the 
hall and rummaged a table; another turned 
out a deskin the next room, the library, find- 
ing every kind of a silver-mounted writing 
implement but the one wanted. Then some- 
one apologised, and saying hastily, “There 
must be one somewhere, just excuse me a 
moment,’ disappeared upstairs. 
* * © 
“T was conscious of a deal of whispering in 
the hall, followed, I am sure, by an inspection 
of me through a crack in the door, while I 
heard two sisters reviling each other on the 
stairs, each accusing the other of having taken 
‘the pencil,’ as if the house afforded but one. 
How did I finally get away? Oh, they borrow- 
ed a pencil from a grocer’s boy who chanced to 


be in the kitchen, whither they penetrated in 
their search, and I wrote my message with the 
stub on an envelope from my pocket.” And 
then he paused, seeming to think he had scor- 
ed a crushing criticism on the management of 
this establishment. Inthe meanwhile I was 
thinking of this: If it was careless of them not 
to have a pencil in the house, why was it not 
also careless of him not to have a pencil in his 
pocket? 
* * # 

Men are forever making fun of women be- 
cause the latter have no knowledge of parlia- 
mentary rules, but such knowledge is wholly 
unnecessary if all gatherings of women are like 
one [ heard of recently. A dozen ladies met 
to organize a church charitable society, and 
after talking three hours, discussing the poor 
of the parish and making po that afterward 
materialized into practical good, they were pre- 

aring to go, when one said, “I suppose our 
sore Red will laugh at us if we don’t have any 
president.”’ “All right,’ responded several, 
whereupon the first speaker went on, “Suppose 
we have Mrs Brown.’ “Very well, let’s,’’ was 
the reply. A few days later one of the hus- 
bands asked what the by-laws and rules were 
of the new society. ‘Oh, pshaw, we didn’t 
bother with any such nonsense,” said his wife. 
“We knew what we were there for and we did 
it."’. Which was certainly the most important 
thing. 





To Arrange a Kitchen. 


The kitchen is the workshop of the house; 
this room, of all, should be light, cheerful and 
attractive. Dr Talmage says: “The kitchen 
is the most important end of the household; if 
that goes wrong the whole establishment is 
wrong. It decides the health of the household 
and health decides about everything.” 

If one should pretend to describe the model 
farmhouse kitchen it is quite certain that such 
a kitchen would not be regarded as model by 
all housewives. No two housekeepers have 
the same requirements. The size and arrange- 
ments depend on the size of the family and 
their ew of living. There will be little dif- 
ference between the appointments of a farm- 
house kitchen and the Kitehen of any othez 
dwelling of similar cost. Work of the same 
general character is done in each, and the room 
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as I wanted I’d have a whole row of windows 
on the east side. The kitchen ought to be the 
sunniest, best-lighted room in the house, for to 
be sure we farmer’s wives spend most of our 
time there.” Every part of the kitchen and 
pantry, except the ceiling, should be finished 
in such a waythat it can be washed. The 
tloors should be of hard wood, and for the 
kitchen soft pine is cheaper than maple or 
brick and proves quite as serviceable. The 
floor may be oiled and the walls painted some 
light color. The tables should be made of oak, 
which wears well and requires little scrubbing. 
The less wood-work the better. 

Perhaps the most disagreeable work of the 
kitchen and that which takes the most time is 
dish-washing. First have a good big sink, a 
place where the dishes can drain themselves, 
and an abundance of table room for them be- 
fore and after they are washed. The sink 
should be of iron or soapstone and not inclos- 
ed, but should stand on legs. Inclosed sinks 
cannot be kept clean and dry and dark corners 
are always a temptation to the slovenly. At 
the right of the sink should be a drainer board, 
which inclines toward the sink and is provid- 
ed with grooves; at the right of this is a swing 
table on the same level, and at the left of the 
sink a table where soiled dishes are placed. 
Then the housewife washes the dishes in the 
sink, they are drained on the draining board 
and when wiped placed on the table at the 
right. 

fhe plan illustrated herewith will show that 
the dishes are beside the door which leads to 
the china closet or cupboard, where the table 
dishes are kept. In a remodeled farmhouse 
visited recently the housewife, who had super- 
intended all the plans and changes in the 
kitchen and dining room, has arranged her 
sink, tables and china cupboard in exactly this 
way and says that she finds it wonderfully 
convenient. The china cupboard has a door 
opening into the kitchen and one into the din- 
ing room, and a set of draws underneath pull 
out on both sides. 

Other features of our model kitchen will be 
described in another article. 


Old-Fashioned Southern Cakes. 


Robert E. Lee Cake.—Nine eggs, the weight 
of seven eggs in sugar, the weight of fourleggs 
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MARIA PARLOA’S IDEA OF A MODEL KITCHEN, 


should be planned with reference to the work 
that is to be done in it,—cooking, dish washing 
and laundry work. The washing should be 
done elsewhere if possible, but there is no ob- 
jection to doing the ironing there. The aim 
should be to arrange a kitchen simply and yet 
so that the work may be done with the least 
labor. 

The question of size is an important one, al- 
though the room should be large enough to 
contain a good-sized sink, range, table, dresser 
and chairs, it should not be large enough to 
oblige the housewife to make many steps to 
and from the sink, range and pantry. Good 
ventilation is also necessary to the welfare of 
those who work in the kitchen, and the entire 
household as well, for if the odors of cooking 
are not carried outdoors, they will escape to 
all parts of the house. Plenty of windows, a 
door on the north and one on the east side will 

rove a satisfactory plan for ventilating the 

itchen, and put the pantry on the north side 
if you can, because it is so much cooler there. 

Ifthe room faces the east it will take the 
sun’s first good morning and make the busiest 
hours of the housewife full of brightness and 
cheer. One thrifty, young farmer’s wife said 
to the writer: “If 1 was planniug a kitchen just 


in flour. Addthe sugar to the well-beaten 
= of eggs, then add the whites beaten 
ight. Stir in the flour gently and flavor with 
lIcmon. Bake in layers. This recipe will make 
two layer cakes of three layers each. In mak- 
ing sponge cakes as little beating as possible 
should be done after the flour is added, this 
should be stirred in carefully. The filling for 
this cake is as follows: The grated rind and 
juice of two oranges and one lemon, a pound 
of pulverized sugar, add to this one grated co- 
coanut and the white of one egg beaten very 
light. Spread between the layers. 


Southern Layer Cake.—Three cups of sugar, 1 
cup of butter, 1 cup water, whites of 8 eggs, 4 
cups of flour, 3 spoonfuls of baking powder. 
Divide the batter, baking half as it is,and to 
the other half add a tablespoonful of ground 
allspice, half as much cinnamon, } |b of citron 
and the same each of raisins and currants, all 
chopped fine. The filling for this cake is sim- 
ply boiled icing, and like the rest of the south- 
ern rehey is rich. Five cups of sugar are 
boiled till the liquid in dropping will “hair,” 
then this is poured into the well-beaten whites 
of three eggs. 


Lemons keep well immersed in Indian meal. 




























THE GOOD COOK. 


iKg-This department is conducted by Mrs Mary 
J. Lineoln, author of the Boston Cook Book, 
whose original recipes have here exclusive publi- 
eation. Other recipes which appear in this col- 
umn from time to time have been tested and ap- 
proved by Mrs Lincoln. 





Original Dishes of Mrs Lincoln’s, 


New England Brown Bread Roll.—Mix thor- 
oughly one cup of sifted rye meal, one cup of 
fine granulated wheat or fine Graham flour, 
half a cup of granulated yellow corn meal, half 
acup of bread flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one rounding teaspoonful of baking powder 
and half a teasoonful of soda. Then pour in 
half a cup of Porto Rico molasses and one pint 
of sweet milk. Grease four small baking pow- 
der cans, half pound size, fill them about half 
full with the batter, cover and steam two hours. 
Cut in third-inch slices and serve with thick- 
ened milk or cream. Stir one cup of hot milk 
into one tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
which have been cooked together, season with 
salt, and if not smooth strain before serving. 





Noodles.—Beat two eggs slightly, add two 
tablespoonfuls of milk and half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Stir in flour enough to make a very 
stiff dough. Knead it till stiff as possible. 
Roll it out into rectangular pieces ond so thin 
you can see through it. Lay them on a napkin 
half an hour until they are dry but not brittle. 
Rub over with a little flour so it will not stick. 
toll up tight and hard and then slice off from 
the end about one-eighth of an inch thick. 
Shake them out till long and straight. Put 
them into boiling salted water, stir them at 
first to prevent sticking and cook until they 
swell and come to the top of the water. Skim 
them out into adish for serving. Melt halfa 
cup of butter in a frying pan, put half a slice of 
bread, crumbled finely, in the butter, stir until 
golden brown, then spoon up butter and bread 
and pour over the noodles. Pass sapsago 
cheese with the noodles. If any be left over, 
warm it in butter until a delicate brown and 
stir in three or four beaten eggs; serve as soon 
as firm. This makes a nice relish for supper. 


Neapolitan Spaghettii—Cook } Ib of spag- 
hetti in boiling salted water until tender. 
Drain, rinse with cold water and cut into two- 
inch lengths. Cut the breast of a cold boiled 
or roasted chicken into even slices, about an 
eighth of an inch thick, then cut lengthwise 
into strips as wide as they are thick and about 
two inches long. Cut in the same way an 
equal amount of lean cold boiled ham or smok- 
ed tongue. Mix the chicken, ham and spag- 
hetti lightly in a sauce pan and set the dish 
over boiling water to heat. Cook one tea- 
spoonful of chopped onion, a bit of bay leaf 
and asprig of parsley in one tablespoonful of 
hot butter about five minutes. Stir in one 
teaspoonful of corn starch and gradually add 
one cup of strained tomato. Stir until it has 
thickened and is smooth, then strain it quick- 
ly over the spaghetti. Toss it up lightly until 
the meat is all moistened, then turn it intoa 
dish for serving and pass sapsago cheese with 
it. The attractiveness of this dish depends 
upon the care in cutting the chicken and ham 
into uniform pieces and the careful mixing of 
all the ingredients. 


Broiled Fillets] of Grouse or Partridge.— 
Remove the legs and strip off the skin froma 
pair of dressed grouse. Cut down along each 
side of the breast bone, around the wings and 
ribs on the back and loosen the flesh from the 
breast bone, being careful to keep each half 
whole and shapely. If very large, divide each 
half lengthwise. Remove all the white fibre 
and tough tendons. Pat them down smooth 
and of uniform thickness, and cook quickly in 
awire broiler over aclear fire, turning often. 
They should be quite rare and served instant- 
ly. Before broiling them make a taragon 
sauce to serve with them. Mix one teaspoon- 
full of lemon juice, one tablespoonful of tarra- 
gon vinegar and two tablespoonfuls of hot 
water. Rub one heaping tablespoonful of but- 
ter in a small sauce pan until creamy, add 
yolk of one egg and beat again, add one salt- 
spoonful of salt, afew grains of cayenne and 
the liquid mixture. Cook over boiling water 
until the egg thickens, stirring constantly. 
temove to the back of the range until the 
grouse isready. Arrange the fillets on a plat- 
ter and pour the sauce over them. 





Ground Coffee keeps well in glass fruit jars 
with cover screwed on. One pound of ground 
coffee will a little more than fill a quart can. 


Pancake Turner.—A short-handled pancake 
turner is much better than a spoon for taking 
up eggs from a frying pan.—[E. R. 
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SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE. 


Luncheons and Teas. 
MARGARET SPENCER, 





Formidable dinners and “duty dinings- 
out” have given place to the more charming 
and less tedious manner of informal entertain- 
ing, luncheons and teas. Socially, itis a great 
improvement, and to young and old a grateful 
change. They are given to any nuiaber of 
guests with small labor and expense. 

A spring, summer, autumn or holiday lun- 
cheon is quite the thing with the season’s dec- 
oration among fashionable folk and a menu 
suited to the month. Mrs Cleveland anl Mrs 
Bissell gave in April of °94 a most gr iceful, 
dainty ‘spring luncheon.” The decorztions 
were primroses, grasses and early wildtlov’ers. 
Bouquets of spring beauties tied with prim- 
rose ribbon were at each plate, and asparagus, 
strawberries, cowslips and green salads were 
served from dishes garnished with early cresses 
and spring blossoms. 

A schoolgirl gave to her class a June-rose 
luncheon. On the tablecloth were strewn roses 
and ferns. At each plate was a bouquet of 
roses, tied with very narrow pink ribbon. 
Shrimp salad, biscuit, wafers, cakes and 
creams were served by the young ladies them- 
selves, and lemonade in pretty glasses was 

iven them with rose leaves floating on top. 
They had a merry time longto be remembered, 
with little labor and formality. They can be 
with or without gentlemen. 

An afternoon tea is simply an informal re- 
ception, with simple, modest refreshments and 
a graceful cordial hospitality. If it is stiff and 
dismal, it is the fault of the hostess. One can 
entertain 20 or 500, and with the help of one’s 
friends serve all as they come and go. One’s 
girl friends are often waitresses, in pretty caps 
and aprons, wearing the flower of the day in 
their corsage. 

The gold, scarlet and browns of October and 
November decorate the autumn entertainments 
beautifully. Red berries, woodbines and ivies 
in baskets and vases, or scattered carelessly 
over the table, are half the feast. In Wash- 
ington we use the late chrysanthemunis until 
winter, when our holly and trailing pine glor- 
ify the holidays. 

Servants usually stand behind screens or in 
a pantry replenishing the cakes and biscuit, 
washing tea-cups and handing them on trays to 
the pretty girls who serve. It is more con- 
venient for some hostesses to leave the refresh- 
ment tables entirely in charge of their maids 
or waiters. One enjoys the freedom of an _ af- 
ternoon tea, going in hats and bonnets, plain 
walking or calling costumes. 

Many questions are asked, as for example 
“how teas can be made of little expense and 
small labor.’’ Nothing is easier. Without 
servants, in a small house with simple refresh- 
ments, made at home, one may possess the 
true, sweet courtesy of a good heart, the cor- 
dial grace of a true host and hostess, the refine- 
ment and etiquette of a lady, welcoming 
friends with the voice and face of sincerity. 
Hlow easy to add to the feast dainty sand- 
wiches, a cup of tea, delicious cakes made by 
her own busy hands. The tact of the hostess 
is not more remarkable than the home-made 
bread and the freshly made tea and cake. 

These social gatherings are very popular, in 
cities, among fashionable folk, and quite as 
charming and attractive among old friends 
and neighbors in small villages or in the coun- 
try, miles away from acaterer. They take the 
place of a large, formal evening party and are 
more informal tham a call. Trays are often 

assed tothe guests, with thinly cut bread and 
Sutter and a small cup of chocolate or tea 
served on asmall plate. The guests are stand- 
ing, and the cup and plate are soon removed 
by amaid. With no attempt at formality, this 
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little chat with one’s hostess and friends is de- 
lightful. 

“Strawberry luncheon’’(on the left-hand cor- 
ner of one’s card) from one to three tells a 
charming story of an afternoon in strawberry 
season. The table is laid in white; strawberry 
plants and leaves in baskets or pots, decorate 
the dining room. The red berries are heaped 
upon their own leaves, on platers, or glass 
dishes, in blocks of ice; cakes, creams, sher- 
—_ are all flavored and colored with straw- 

erry. 


A common dish for luncheon isa mound of 
mashed potato whipped with cream, and _ sur- 
rounded with green peas and lamb 
chops neatly wrapped in a frill of white paper 
ranged rib point upward against the ‘‘terrace”’ 
of potato. Itis served with bread or rolls, 
olives, pickles and coffee. 

V—_—_—EEE 


A Question Bureau. 


Any question of etiquette or social procedure 
or custom will be answered gladly and 
promptly throught his column by the editor in 
charge. Young and old, feminine and mascu- 
line, are invited to ask questions freely, as of- 
ten as they please, being assured that the an- 
swer will be in accordance with the latest and 
at the same time most sensible, practical so- 
cial regulations. Address all questions to Sen- 
sible Etiquette, at this offce. 





Questions about the Home-Building Contest. 





Letters of inquiry relative to our Home- 
Building Contest, in which $25is offered in 
cash prizes, will be answered as promptly as 
possible through these columns. The contest, 
was announced in the issue of Oct 6, a copy of 
which will be forwarded on receipt of 10c. 

In reply to J. A. N., Iowa: The scale of your 
drawing should be 8 feet to the inch; that isa 
room 16 feet square should be inclosed by lines 
2inches in length, inthe plan you draw. As 
announced in the issue of Oct 6, page 176, com- 
petitors must be subscribers to this paper or 
members of the immediate family of asub- 
scriber. For instance, the wife of a subscriber, 
the son, the daughter or the husband, or a 
member of the household, need not be asub- 
scriber, but must in each instance give with his 
or her name and address the name and address 
of the subscriber to whose family he belongs. 

The foregoing paragraph partly answers the 
queries of H. H. P. One person can if he de- 
sires submit more than one set of plans, and 
must send them in his or her own name, not 
using a nom de plume. Drawings [need not be 
“section lined,’’ or elaborately drawn, as in 
the example given of an architect’s drawing. 
Make each window, door, staircase and so on 
perfectly clear and distinct, however. Some 
of the best of the drawings will be published 
in this paper, with accompanying text and the 
name of the designer, and then they will be 
returned to the sender if stamps are sent for 
that purpose. 

The contest closes on Jan 1, 1895. All plans 
must reach the Home-Building Editor, at this 
office, by that time. 





Stained or Painted Floors are injured by the 
use of water. It soaks into the pores some- 
what, and also injures the ee. specialist 
says dry sawdust is the best application to 
make to a painted or stained floor. The 
method recommended is as follows: Scatter 
dry sawdust over about a yard square of the 
surface, then scrub with a stiff brush or broom; 
use fresh sawdust and extra rubbing on espe- 
cially soiled places. When the whole floor 
has been gone over inthis manner sweep up 
and burn the sawdust, then dust the floor well 
before replacing mats or rugs. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royall powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 











D FOR SALE 
MAGI Crethiretanetiesta i 


A qottive radical cure 
at home. (Sealed) Book 
ove, full particulars 
sent FREE. Address 
R. W.S. RICE, Box 444, Smithville, Jefferson Co., N.Y. 
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An Autumn School Dress. 
F. P. SCRIBBLER. 


The design of this tasteful little dress may 
be easily copied by any mother skilled in home- 
dressmaking. It is 
made of the ever fa- 
vored navy blue 
serge, while the dec- 
orative parts are of 
pale blue serge edged 
with one row of 
feather stitching done 
with very coarse lus- 
trous navy blue silk. 
The waist and sleeves 
are arranged over 
p lain linings; the 
elt is permanently 
sewed in place; and 
the skirt, which 
though of a flaring 
cut, has slight fulness 
all around the top, is 
firmly sewed to the 
bottom of the same 
belt. Skirt and waist 
are thus always in 
order, even when 
made loose enough to 

GCMOCE, SUNS. suit the most care- 
ful mother of a growing girl. The waist fas- 
tens at the back. The broad sailor collar, 
square-cut behind, tied with a bow of pale blue 
ribbon in front, is attached to the dress only 
at one side of the back of the neck; itis then 
dropped over the head and fastened to the 
front of the waist by a spring hook and eye be- 
neath the ribbon knot. If preferred the front 
of the waist, above the saliee, might be faced 
with red silk. Ribbon and silk of the same 
color should then be used for the bow and the 
feather stitching. 
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Right Away, Please. 





The Tablers will confer a favor by sending 
the Host immediately, before they forget it, 
their full names and addresses, one and all. 
A few of the addresses are familiar to the Host 
and Hostess, but the majority have not been 
preserved. These will not be made public, 
rest assured, but will be locked up tight in the 
Host’s desk and used only for the wisest and 
best of purposes. Members of the club, of 
course, are on record, but some of our breezy 
Talkers are not yet members. Now get a pos- 
tal, or if you are averse to publicity, an envel- 
ope and sheet of paper, and be sure that the 
Host receives the name and address, at this of- 
fice, before Nov 5. Suspect what I’m coming 
at? Never mind; you’re wanted, every one of 
you, without delay.—[The Host. 


My Favorites at the Table are Neighbor John 
and Bachelor Harry, because they are not 
afraid to lend a helping hand in the house, 
when needed. Some men seem to think it a 
disgrace to help the woman, no matter how 
much there is to be done, or how unfitted she 
may be for the work, but it is all right for the 
woman to help the man, even to milking the 
cows and feeding pigs. Now if I were so for- 
tunate as to havea husband, I should be wil- 
ling to helpin any reasonable way and should 
expect the same in return. I wonder if Neigh- 
bor John, J. O. H. and Jack Granger are the 
same. [ have not seen much of them of late. 
But now the busy season is over and city peo- 
ple are returning home, hope we shall hear 
oftener.—[S. 








Sister Jenkins, Big as Life.—In answer to the 
inquiry of Girl of the Period, I will say that if 
she knew of the quantities of advice which 
have been lost to the world during the past 
year under the nom de plume of Sister Jen- 
kins she would have cause to weep, or rejoice, 
I hardly know which. Sister Jenkins is 
nothing if not critical and possibly a little 
sharp, and [ have always noticed that good ad- 
vice is seldom appreciated, probably because it 
is so easy to give and sohard to take. It isn’t 
very profitable either, in a pecuniary sense, 
but Lam glad if it has benefited some of the 
Tablers, and I should be very much interested 
to know which you did,—go, or remain at home. 
As to those criticisms of the plan of the rest 
cottage, I will say that I think it must have 
been delightful every way, although I was ur- 
able to enjoy its advantages. I hope like the 
annual banquet, that it will continue until I 


MOTHERS 


am able to be with you. HowT should enjoy 
meeting you all! Why, the benefits to be de- 
rived from a week’s sojourn with a party of 
Homesteaders would be worth five dollars 
in itself, to say nothing of the beach, sea, 
board, etc. [ think it a very reasonable charge. 
Doubtless many would prefer it to be free, but 
that is more than can be expected, and those 
poor tired housewives who live on farms are 
generally too proud and independent to wish 
to rest at the expense of strangers. That isn’t 
country style at all. But there,I better be care- 
ful or I shall hit someone, and this short note 
will share the fate of its predecessors. As to 
the picnics they are too common and too tire- 
some, as well as too expensive to travel any 
distance to attend them. When there are no 
end to them near our homes, we can tire our- 
selves out as cheaply and as often as we like. I 
for one consider it “labor lost’? to arrange 
them for they are generally a disappointment 
in many ways; their success is dependent on 
the weather.—[Sister Jenkins. 


A Winter Rest Cottage.—We have been very 
much interested in the Talk around the Table, 
and the seaside cottage. I wished I might 
have spent a week there. I wish to tell M. E. 
M. ond others where they can obtain board this 
fall and winter at $2.50 per week. We havea 
large farm house and asmall family and have 
decided to open it to any of the Tablers and 
readers who may wish to rest awhile. We 
would like to know them better. If any of you 
should wish to come please let us know in ad- 
vance sothat we could meet you at the depot.— 

Mrs Albert S. Loomis, Thetford Centre, Orange 
Jo, Vt. 


Is This a Wedding Gown?t—I want to know 
if there are any dressmakers at this table? also 
if any of the bachelors have ever tried that 
occupation and what they think of it. If you 
haven't take my advice and don’t, especially 
until the sleeves of dresses get smaller. For 
the last two weeks I have been deep in the 
mysteries of dressmaking, and such a time! 
Twice have I been obliged to trapes to the 
store for cloth for sleeve, then I forgot the 
lining and thread. Two days nearly it took 
me to get the pattern together and understand 

ores, seams, biases, notches and perforations, 
mut I did it with a little help and have it all 
together but those sleeves which I look at 
every day and sigh. I haven't quite decided if 
it is best to put a ruffle around the armhole or 
tackle the iow Which I conclude to dol 
will let you know later.—[Bachelor Harry. 





The World of Suffering.—Ships that Pass in 
the Night,—I know that you are all tired of 
them, and wish them wrecked in mid ocean, 
but I want to say my say. Elinor, yourstrong- 
est point against this little story, which like 
some people we meet arrests our attention, we 
know not why,is Bernardine’s reply to Mr 
Reffold’s question. Ah, put some of us, many 
of us,in her place and could we say more, not 
from the lips, but from the heart? There are 
those who walk soclose to the Great Physi- 
cian that they are warmed by his breath, 
quickened by his touch. There are others who 
are plodding along at a greater distance who 
have not come so close but who feel, yes 
Elinor, who are traveling in his company. Dif- 
ferent cases require different treatment. Who 
kows but Bernardine’s words let light into 
that groping soul? Who knows? Randall 
N. Saunders thinks the story too suggestive of 
that faint, sickish odor of the consumptive hos- 
pital. He wanted to order cracked ice for an 
invisible patient. Therein lies the merit of the 
artist, the bringing of her thought before your 
eyes, making it realto you. There are those 
who live months, years, within the pale of 
those faint, sickish odors who can hope and de- 
spair, think and feel and, God help them, love, 
as the Disagreeable Man did.—{Evangeline. 


Planning for Next Summer.— At the rest cot- 
tage the price was five dollars a week, and the 
boarders had to provide their bed clothes and 
do part of the housework. Now if you are will- 
ing to do a little work you can have a vacation 
for less than five dollars a week. Some of my 
friends and myself spent our vacation this 
summer at Cottage City. We hired a large 
room with two beds and everything necessary 
for convenience and comfort for five dollars a 
week. The beds had springs, good mattresses 
and plenty of bed clothes. Two long windows 
opened onto a veranda from which was a lovely 
view down one of the cool, shady avenues. 
We also had the use of the parlors. Four could 
be very comfortable in this room, and the cost 
was only $1.25 a week for each. We boarded 
ourselves, and it cost each of us less than 82 a 
week for board, and I assure you we did not go 
hungry long. The lady of whom we hired the 
room would sell us hot soup, warm biscuit, 
beans and whatever we wanted to eat. She 
also provided us with dishes. If you are fond 
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of the sea, what better place for a rest than 
Cottage City? What prettier sight is there 
than that to be seen as one stands on the wharf 
on a pleasant morning andjwatches the sun rise, 
and then sees the early boat come in? Later 
what a lively scene is the bathing beach! One 
can spend hours sitting on the sand with book 
or fancy work watching the bathers and listen- 
ing to the music of the band. There is a kind 
of fascination in the scene. You leave the 
place one day only to come again the next. 
And one rests while being amused. Then 
there are many pleasant walks, or rides on the 
horse cars one can take, and for those who can 
afford it there are excursions on the boats. We 
went on one excursion to Gay Head and saw 
the Indians and the beautiful cliffs. This ex- 
cursion is only 50c, and it is well worth that 
sum. This is probably only one of many places 
where one can find rest and recreation for a 
small sum. Will not some one write where 
they are to be found ’—[Nellie. 
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on a Bottle. 


Raised from infancy to healthy, 
happy childhood, upon the only 
perfect substitute for mother’s milk 
—MELLIN’sS Foop. This food con- 
tains all the nutritive properties of 
breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 
in many other infants’ foods. 


} Mellin’s Food 


# will make the weakest infant happy, 
‘ robust and vigorous. 
Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to any address, upon 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO.Boston, Mass, 
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sure; we furnish the work and teach you free: you wor’ 

in the loeality where youlive. Send us your address and 
we willexplaiu the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear 
profit of $3 for every day's proce ebeclataly onze! don’t fail to write 
today. ROYAL Baku FACTURING CU., BOX35, DETROIT, HICH. 


Send us your address 
sand we will show you 
how to make $3 a day; absolute! 
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FATHERS AND SONS. 


Bob’s One Fault. 


ELINOR HAMMOND. 


Cleanliness is next to godliness, and I su 
pose that’s why so many young men are afraid 
of it. Perhaps since men are not cowards it is 
not with fear but with aversion that they look 
upon the soap and water requisite for clean 
hands, clean necks and even faces. No man, 
no matter what his financial condition, has a 
right in these days of public baths to be a liv- 
ing testimony that he has not performed his 
matutinal ablutions, or as the Englishman 
puts it, “hasn’t been tubbed.” 

Vanity is one thing, personal pride is an- 
other, and I knew a fine six-footer—let’s call 
him Bob—so devoid of either as to be a cause of 
anxiety to his personal friends, who were some. 
times invited to accompany him on little pleas- 
ure excursions. When we attended the opera 
we were never sure that he would not weara 
Scotch Tam O’Shanter and a flannel shirt, 
thereby seeming to seek the remarks of the 
toughs on the street corners who naturally re- 

arded him as one of their own kind. Bob’s 
Ram set on his black curly pate was rather 
fascinating, but alas! his flannel shirt was 
soiled by much wear on the tennis field and 
worse—the “high-water mark” about his neck 
was plainly visible. This “high-water mark” 
was much deplored by the friends of this gen- 
erous, quick-tempered orphan lad. 

The condition of Bod’s dress-up suit and 
business suit was apt to be soiled like the flan- 
nel shirt—they were crumpled and I might 
with perfect truth say they were slobbered 
over. How easy to give them an appearance 
of newness by a shaking, a brushing, a spong- 
ing off of spots anda creasing of those knee- 
worn trousers. I’m told Massachusetts Tech- 
nology boys put their trousers in press under 
the mattress and sleep on them to preserve the 
crease. But lack of the crease is as nothing 
compared with the horrible spots down the 
front of a man’s coat, unmistakable signs that 
he spilled his soup at dinner or drizzled his 
chocolate at desert. 

Poor Bob! What shocking hats he used to 
wear, and what little excuse there was for it, 
for he had twice as many as his chum Jack, 
and I never saw Jack with a disreputable hat. 
But Bob! The first day he wore a hat was its last 
day so far as its claims on respectability were 
concerned. If it was a straw, it blew into the 
river and got soaked, or the horse would bite 
out a piece of the brim; if a Derby it got partly 
crushed under the wheels of the buggy anda 
silk tile would surely get rubbed against the 
side of the car. At the second wearing the hat 
was old and I’m not sure but that the much- 
used Tam looked as well as any he had. 

I think Bob’s neckties troubled me more 
than anything else, perhaps because he had 
won as a whist prize a lovely white silk affair 
that I had at the expense of much time and 
labor made. The tie was really a beauty and 
it was too bad thatit should have fallen into 
such hands as Bob’s, for they were dirty at the 
time, I remember; and then he wore it till it 
was so nasty it vexed my soul. But Bob is 
not the only man who abuses a light tie, and 
the offenders have the faces of gentlemen, too. 
I wish they would but heed three things con- 
cerning their apparel—a brushing, a neat tie 
and clean linen. 

Having said so many harsh things (I’m sorry 
they’re true) about Bob I ought to say some- 
thing nice, and since it is equally true I can. 
He had excellent taste in selecting ties, always 
choosing those of quiet, neat designs and of col- 
ors suiting his years and clear dark skin—I 
mean it was clear where he got down to cuticle 
with his wash cloth. Never mind Bob’s hand- 
kerchief, had he patronized the laundry often- 
er we would have been greeted probably with 
that fascinating bit of white linen coming from 
the left breast pocket of his sack coat. As it 

yas Bob’s handkerchiefs were better out of 
sight and thus out mind. Maybe he used them 
to wipe his boots with, but if so they were not 
a good substitute for the blacking brush. Con- 
cerning this adjunct to one’s toilet few men 
are so poor that they cannot buy a 25c kit of 
blacking materials and so lazy that they will 
not use these in restoring a half-worn shoe to a 
decent state. 

It was not a false idea of economy that 
caused Bob to err where his linen was con- 
cerned—it was simplycarelessness in forgetting 
to send his soiled collars and cuffs to thelaundry. 
He would, according to Jack, who was ever im- 
maculate in this respect, wear a collar once, 
then throw it into a drawer. Next time he 
wore a fresh one and so on till the supply was 
exhausted. Then, it appeared, he went through 
the process once more, till finally reduced to 
the flannel shirt he succumbed to the inevita- 
ble and spent some time in hunting up and 
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sending away a big package of soiled linen. 
Jack says the only quarrel they ever had was 
one afternoon when Bob, temporarily embar- 
rassed as to linen, had received an urgent ap- 
peal to act as substitute second tenor in a male 
quartet that evening. In Jack’s words it was 
this way: “You know my finances weren’t 
much compared with Bob’s, likewise my dress 
suit fixings. I was going to a select dancing 
party that night, and should wear my outfit or 
Bob could have had them, as he had borrowed 
many times before. But when he asked for 
the loan that time, I was mad and just let out 
what I thought of him and his laundry meth- 
ods and we had a big row all round.’”’ I never 
knew whether the time-worn flannel shirt 
clothed the substitute second tenor on that oc- 
casion or not. But as to soiled linen, it has 
seemed to be rather stylish this past summer, 
and I have wondered if the drouth had any 
thing to do with it. 

Poor Bob! His strong young life went out 
suddenly. When out hunting he was tripped 
by some briars and in falling discharged his 
gun. Death came instantly. We who loved 
him inspite of his faults hold his memory dear. 
Who could fail to love him for his cheery 
laugh, his ready sympathy and the gay enthu- 
siasm he had for life. And yet I remember 
the last letter I had from him, one of those wit- 
ty, brilliant letters that Bob dashed off so 
easily. I remember I flung it across the room 
in disgust, for there on the pure, white paper 
were the marks of a dirty thumb and finger, 
while several smooches and blots adorned the 
other pages. I believe Iused to say that I 
knew Bob's letters by the grimy streak where 
he pressed the seal together with a dirty hand. 

I’ve not said a word about shabby gloves, for 
fewer men are at fault here than my sister 
women. And ifthe hands be clean, the heart 
pure, and the spirit noble, the Jacks and Bobs 
of our land may be gloved or no—it shall not 
greatly matter. 

I 


A Handy Pantry Cabinet. 


The illustration shows a homemade cabinet 
that will be found exceedingly convenient in 
the pantry. The drawers above are for bread, 
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HANDY PANTRY CABINET. 


cake, pies, etc, while the receptacles below 
that have covers, hinged so that they can be 
raised, are for sugar, graham flour, oatmeal, 
ete, allright at hand, so that steps are saved 
the housekeeper. Let the work be well done 
and flies, ants, and other pests will not find ac- 
cess to the contents of the cabinet. 
SS —— or 


Useful Science. 


The latest news from France indicates that 
the injection of serum for prevention of diph- 
theria is asuccess. If so itis a great discov- 
ery. It is the invention of Prof Roux. 

A New Jersey woman has patented an im- 
provement in safety envelopes. Her plan is to 
stamp upon the gum on the flap a figure of any 
shape with a fluid which, having once been 
dried, will run on the application of moisture. 
It is thus made possible for the recipient to as- 
certain whether the envelope has been tamper- 
ed with or not. 

An Iowa man has invented a washing ma- 
chine which is operated by a crank instead of 
a lever, thus rendering the work easier. 

A cotton-picker which may revolutionize the 
whole process of gathering cotton has been in- 
vented by Eli Whitney, of New Haven, the 
grandson of the famous Eli Whitney who in- 
vented the cotton-gin. By means of this ma- 
chine, which is called the Whitney harvester, 
the work of one hundred men can be done by 
two men and two horses. 

A telephone so much cheaper than the Bell 
that it can be rented to users at $2 per month, 
is promised by an electrical concern in the 
near future. It is the same in principle as the 
original machine, but there is some difference 
in construction which is said to make it effi- 
cient. According to recent experiments it 
seems that this new telephone has operated 
successfully through a resistance coil tepre- 
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resenting 800 miles of wire, while at 50 miles, 
or thereabouts, the transmission of the voice 
seemed to be as perfect as at 100 feet. If it 
works as well or nearly as well at moderate 
distances, and is a good deal cheaper, it will 
have a great future. This is what its backers 
promise. 

A paddle-wheel towboat, as devised by a 
man in New York city, is built as follows: 
There are two upright levers, one forward and 
the other aft of the middle of the boat, which 
are worked to and fro, lengthwise of the craft, 
by means of cross-handles at the top. At their 
lower ends they are hung in such a way as to 
impart an oscillating motion to a horizontal 
bar in the bottom of the boat. This motion is 
converted into rotation by gearing, of which a 
representation is given herewith. The tooth- 
ed segment, which is actuated by the sliding 
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HAND-POWER FOR BOAT. 


bar, has, like that bar, a reciprocating motion; 
but there are two trains of gearing, adjusted 
with such ingenuity that one of them is the 
medium through which power is communicat- 
ed to the paddle-wheel shafts when the seg- 
ment moves in one direction, and the other op- 
erates when the segment moves in the other; 
the two combining to produce rotation of the 
wheels, instead of reversals with each stroke 
of the levers. Thereis, however, a very simple 
attachment to the machine, by means of which 
it is possible, when desirable, to back water in- 
stantly. 

In Australia horses and cattle are now being 
branded by electricity from storage batteries. 
The temperature is uniform and the brand safe 
and artistic. 

The prevalent notion that beech trees are 
not struck by lightning as often as other trees 
is supported by experiments made by Jonesco 
Dimitrie who passed the spark of a Holtz ma- 
chine through blocks of different kinds of 
wood. The spark passed through oak after 
one or two revolutions of the machine, while 
five were required for black poplar and willow 
and from 12 to 20 for beech. It was found that 
the difference was due tothe richness in fat. 
Pine which is rich in fat in winter but poor in 
summer showed a resistance corresponding to 
the time at which it was selected for the test. 








Natural Gas. 


Ignoramus: How did England’s great comic 
journal come to be called Punch? 

Wiseacre: From the modus operandi of get- 
ting a joke into an Englishman’s head. 





Severe Old Lady: Young man, do you chew 
tobacco? Young Man (cheerfully): No, mum, I 
never do. But that young fellow over there 
can accommodate you with a bite, I guess. 





“Mrs Snippey is almost frantic about her lit- 
tle boy having measles.” 

“Ts he dangerous ?”’ 

“No, but four of her near neighbors have 
new bonnets, and she can’t go to church.”’ 





An Indian doesn’t have to be at Haskell in- 
stitute long to catch up with the times. A 
young buck who entered a month ago as ‘‘ Deer 
in the Woods ” is already De Forest Antelope. 





A very vain preacher having delivered a ser- 
mon in the hearing of Rev Robert Hall, press- 
ed him to state what he thought of the sermon. 
Mr Hall remained silent for some time, but 
this only caused the question to be_pressed 
with greater earnestness. At length Mr Hall 
admitted: ‘‘There was one very fine —— 
“T am rejoiced to hear you say so. ray, sir, 
which was it?” ‘‘Why, sir, it was the passage 
from the pulpit to the vestry.” 





Mrs Jones: There goes Mr Gray. He’s an 
octogenarian. 

Mrs Robinson: Are you sure of that? I have 
always understood he was a Unitarian. 
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TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 


Greasy Face; Blackheads. 





J. S.: Blackheads; pressure on brain; hot, 
flushed face; tongue coated white; occasional 
severe headaches; constant white, mattery 
pimples. 

The muscular tissues consist of fibrine which 
is a nitrogenous substance. The most impor- 
tant element of our food is also nitrogenous, 
that is, it contains nitrogen, but the food-nitro- 
gen is in the form of albumen (white of eggs) or 
of casein (the nitrogenous portion of cheese) 
and must be transformed into the delicate 
fibers of fibrine before it can be used to replace 
the worn-out tissues of the flesh. 

The transformation is effected by the vital 
force using the cell-salt potassium chloride 
{not potassium chlorate or chlorate of potash,) 
as an intermediate laborer, which, by the aid 
of oxygen, gathers to itself the albuminous 
molecules, and in some unknown way accom- 
plishes the transformation. Therefore, a cer- 
tain amount of potassium chloride (kali mur) 
is necessary to maintain health; otherwise, 
enough fibrine cannot be kept in solution in 
the blood to supply the tissue-wastes.that are 
constantly going on. In that condition also 
the albuminoids that the food supplies, failing 
to be changed into fibrine, become non-func- 
tional, that is, elements that are needed, but 
cannot be appropriated and hence must be 
treated as foreign matter, and cast out. 

The white coating on the tongue and the 
white, solid, mattery pimples are the non-func- 
tional albuminoids that the food has brought 
for the repair of the body, but that couid not 
be used. Obviously, therefore, the thing to be 
done is to increase the vital force. This may 
be done ina haphazard way by the adminis- 
tration of drugs that contain «an indefinite 
amount of the needed salt, but always with 
the disadvantage of doing many harmful 
things; for all drugs do some work that had 
better be left undone. 

The thing can be done scientifically and ac- 
curately by the use of the biochemic kali mur, 
which is a trituration of the pure chemicals 
with milk sugar, that is, they are rubbed to- 
gether for an hour or more’in a mortar, until 
reduced to the finest possible powder. The 
first trituration is 1 part of the salts to 9 parts 
of the sugar. ‘The second trituration is 1 part 
of the first to 9 parts of sugar. The third is 1 
part of the second to 9 parts of sugar, and so 
on. The third or sixth trituration, or potency, 
is the one generally used. 

In J.S.’s case, the flushed face also indicates 
a lack of oxygen, therefore a need of the cell- 
salt ferrum phos, which absorbs oxygen and 
carries oxygen to every blood cell in the body. 
Prescription: Kali mur 3 gr, four or five times 
a day, and ferrum phos 3 gr two to four times a 
day is the help that nature needs in this case. 
Of course, the daily bath, free veutilation night 
and day, the proper activity of the excretin 
functions, sutticient sleep and rest and good, 
wholesome, largely albuminous food are not 
to be neglected. Losally, washing the face 
three to five minutes twice a day in very hot 
water will aid the cure. 





Malaria. 





Sodium sulphate, one of the salts naturally 
existing in the blood, has an affinity for oxygen 
and oxygen has an affinity for water. The 
blood is constantly being charged with water 
in the act of breathing, but it is ordinarily pre- 
vented from becoming excessive by the action 
of the sodium sulphate and the oxygen. In 
hot weather the air contains an excess of mois- 
ture by reason of the rapid evaporation of 
water, and if.the sodium sulphate chances to 
fall below its normal proportion the blood does 
not receive enough oxygen to crrry off the ex- 
cess of water, and the chill with resulting fever 
and perspiration, are nature’s effort to throw 
off the surplus water. This is effective until 
another accumulation causes another chill. 
The cure, therefore, consists in going to a dry 
mountain air, rich in oxygen which will soon 
remove the surplus of water, or by using so- 
dium sulphate (natrum sulphate) the process 
is more slowly accomplished. Quinine is cura- 
tive because it contains a small proportion of 
ferrum phosphate and sodium sulphate, but it 
is vastly better to use the harmless blood-salt, 
than to load the system with a poison, the ex- 
cessive action of which often causes deafness 
and blindness. 


Biochemic §Remedies.—Consistency asks how 
such frequent recommendation of the biochemic 
. saltscan be consistent with. Our Doctor’s great 
confidence in hygiene and water applications. 
We have just as much confidence in diet as in 
hygiene and water, and these salts are in reality 
but a chemical form ef remedial diet. Unlike 
other drugs they carry nothing into the system 
that does not exist there already, and they are 
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ou only to supply a deficiency as it is revealed 
nthe symptoms of disease. They are just as 
truly food and food only as meat and bread are, 
and in any reasonable quantity are just as 
beneficial. 


OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Tuberculosis. 





Tuberculosis is a chronic disorder in which 
tubercles occur in the lungs and give rise to 
slow local inflammation by the irritation which 
they excite. The cow becomes debilitated, the 
milk thin and sometimes has a bad odor. As 
the disease advances, the appetite becomes 
capricious, there is a hacking cough, the skin 
isdry and the hair stands up. The animal 
may be constipated or have diarrhea. These 
symptoms increase until the animal dies from 
emaciation. If the disease progresses slowly 
it may live for a year or it may die in a few 
months. The disease is more or less contagious 
if the animals are kept together. They may be 
affected for several months before it is known. 
If you have any suspicion that a cow has the 
disease, call a qualified veterinary surgeon and 
have it examined. 


Paralysis.—A subscriber’s hog became suddenly 
lame in the hind and then in the fore legs. Rub 
the back with soap liniment once a day and give 
from 10 to 15 drops of tincture of nux vomica ata 
dose, twice daily in a tablespoonful of milk. 
Continue for two or three weeks. 





Grease Heels. Worms.—J. H.L.’s horse has a 
sore in the shape of a narrow strip from the fet 
lock upward, that will not heal. The fetlock is 
somewhat enlarged. The horse too is also 
troubled with worms and has a slight cough, 
Poultice the part with linseed meal made up with 
boiling water and when cool put it on. Also put 
ona gg gens once daily and continue it for 
a week. Then wash clean and once a day rub on 
a little of the following: Oxide of zine 1 0Z and 
vaseline 2 oz, mixed. For the worms give a tea- 
oom of sulphate of iron once a day in bran 
mash. 





i, Weak Muscles.—L. P. B. has a five-year-old 
mare thai is weak in hind parts. When moved 
she goes down on the hind Jegs. This is caused 
from weahness of the muscles of the loins ora 

_ 1 «v ‘s.. Rub the muscles of the loins 
and bi ‘a y with soap liniment and mix 
and ¢."1: into d- .-~. aux vomica 2 oz and 
sulphate of iron 4 oz, and give one once a day in 
bran mash. Repeat if necessary. 





Elongated Ligaments.—A. L. 8. has a cow the 
ligaments of whose pelvis have not regained 
their original position, and it is likely that other 
organs are in a weakened condition, which 
would account forthe animal’s not ——s in 
heat. 7 nux vomica 20z and sulphate of iron 
40z, divided into 24 doses, and one given daily in 
bran mash. 


Oil Cake and Oil’ Meal.—E. 8. S. wants to 
know if feeding oil cake will affect horses’ feet. 
Oil cake is the refuse of the linseed when the oil 
is expressed from it and contains very little oil. 
The oil meal is the ground linseed containing the 
oil. You can give a quart or two of the oil cake 
in a feed twice daily with benefit to either horses 
or cattle, and there is no danger of its affecting 
the feet. The linseed or oil meal is best given 
boiled into a pulp with water and mixed in 
bran mash. A half teacupful of the seed is 
enough at a time, or twice as much of the ground 
seed, which is a very nutritious article of food. 
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FoR DURABILITY,ECONOMY AND FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALED. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS. 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


FOR AN AFTER DINNER SHINE, ISH 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH 
AKES NO DUST, IN 5&10 CENT TIN BOXES, 
ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
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GOLD PLATE 


LADIES’ OR GENT’S SIZE, 

A CUT THIS OUT and send it tous 
with your name and address and 
mA We Will send you this watch by ex- 
press forexamination. A Guar- 
A antee for 5 Years and chain 
and charm sent with it. You 
examine it and if you think it 
22 bargain pay our sample price, 
wagz.50, and itis yours. It is beau- 
eytifully engraved and warranted 
wthe best time-keeper in the 
World for the money and equal 
'n appearance to a genuineSolid 
4g Gold Watch. Write to-day, this 

offer will not appear again. 


EASTLAKE MFG. CO., 


<q Corner Adams and State Sts: 
CHICAGO, ILL: 
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The 
Owen 
Electric 
Belt iy... » ie 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The latest and only scientific and practical Electric Belt 
made for general use. producing a genuine current of 
Electricity, for the cure of disease, that can be readily 
felt and regulated both in quantity and power, and ap- 
plied to any part of the body. It can be worn at any time 
auring working hours or sleep, ana 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE 


Rheumatism, 
pumabago. 

General Debility, 
Lame Back, 
Nervous Diseases, 
Sciatica 

Femate Weaknesses, 


Constipation, 
Kidney Diseases, 


WITHOUT MEDICINE 


Electricity, properly applied, is fast taking the place of 
drugs for ali Nervous, Rieumatic, Kidney and Urinal 
Troubles, and will effect cures in seemingly hopeless 
cases where every other known means has failed. 

Any sluggish, weak or diseased organ may by this 
means be roused to healthy activity before it is too late. 

Leading medical men use and recomme:<' the Owen 
Belt in their practice. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 


Contains fullest information regarding the cure of acute, 
chronic. and nervous diseases, prices, and how to order in 
English, German, Swedish and Norwegian languages; will 
be mailed, upon application, to any address for 6 cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
Main Office and Only Factory, 
201 tot211 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the World. 
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